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Original Poetry, 


THE NEW LIGHT. 


AN INSPIRATIONAL POEM BY MISS NETTIE M. PEASE. 


I stood upon the steeps of time, 
And watched the fearful blast, 


As with a wild, an awful power 
Itswiftiy hurried past, p 


I saw the demon forms that rose 
Like phantoms from the ground, 

Standing like giants grim and tall, 
Where e’re a soul was found. 


I saw them weaving fearful spelis* 
With which to bind the soul, 

Saving the time was coming fast, 
When they would hold control, 


Of every living form that breathed 
Upon this new made world; 

And intodeep tartarian gloom 
Each spirit shonld be hurled, 


I stood upon the steeps of time, 
And watched this fearful crew, 

I saw them lay their well formed plang, 
And knew what they would do, 


And as the ages swept along 
All wilder grew their glee, 

Until it seemed to reach the sky, 
And shaped the very sea. 


With yells and fearful screams 
They toss‘d their arms in air, 

Until it seemed their horrid boasts, 
Would wither ali things fair. 


I stood upon the ateeps of time, 
And saw those temples.rise, 

Whose glit'ring spires are said to point 
The pathway to the skies. 


Those temples built of wood and stone, 
Adorned with skill and art, 

Were nearer to the throne of grace, 
Than the warm, beating heart. 


Those temples filled with paintings rare, 
with music soft and sweet, 

With cushioned seats and tapestry 
For fashion’s dainty feet: 


Those temples that in few short years, 
Wonld be on earth no more, 

Were dedicated to a God 
Whom angels all adore. 


Into those temples night and day, 
God's holy spirit came, 

And fanned the dying coals of faith, 
Into a living fame. 


He left those wondrous worlds afar, 
With all their shining rings, 

He left those golden spheres of light, 
Where white robed seraphs sing; 


Forgetting all those sparkling orbs, 
That light yon azure dome, 

Forgetting all those worlds of bliss, 
Where white robed angels roam; 


Forgetting all his children here, 
Who would not bow them down, 

And wash in blood of innocence 
To gain a heavenly crown ; 


Forgetting his unchanging laws 
That bind each humen soul, 

He sent man forth to dwell for aye 
Where fiery billows roll. 


A God who was all infinite 
In wisdom love and light, 

Would smile on those who praised his name, 
But into never ending night 


Wonld cast the unbelieving soul, 
Who would not bend or yield 

To cold, unmeaning forms and signs, 
Nor a narrow man made creed. 


I saw bigotry lash the people, 
With her heavy, knotted cord, 
‘Till there was not in all the nation 
One thattruly loved the Lord; 


Saw ignorance, and superstition, 
Cast a midnight gloom around, 

*Till oer this world of beanty 
Not a ray of light was found. 


I heard the people pray for freedom, 
Freedom from their iron creeds, 
From the consecrated wafer, 
And the counting of their beads. 


Great minds to star-cyed science, 
Prayed it would give them light, 

Lead them in the way of duty, 
Show to thema clearer light. 


Then the clarion notes of science, 
Rang loud o'er vale and lea, 

Saying to the sad and weary, 
“Faint not, you shall be free." 


Then the demon superstition, 
Tried to stay this silvery sound, 
But useless were his efforts, 
lt had rolled the world around. 


Then the true and strong of eaith-life 
Firmly trod yon dizzy height, 
Asking for a clearer vision, 
Praying for a purer light. 


And the earnest prayer was answered, 
In a way they dreamed not of, 

Soon there came a blaze of giory, 
From yon, radiant home atove,** 


I stood upon the steeps of time 
And saw the sun arise, 

And fling its golden waves of light 
Over earth,s darkened skies. 


Oh! how those demons shook with fear, 
When this new sun arose, 

They felt that now their tyrant power 
Was drawing to a close. 


They made a desperate effort, 
To regain the power and might, 
And draw the people back again, 
Into the shades of night. 


But ah, the people’s hearts were touched 
They felt the power of truth, 

The high, the low, the bond, the free, 
The aged, and the youth. 


With trembling joy they came to hear 
The message from above. ` 
Which borne on circling waves of light, 
Proclaims OUR GOD IS LOYE. 
*Church creeds. 
è+3pirıt-Commanion. 
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From an English Paper. 
The Doings of Planchette. 


.We give the following interesting letter, 
written by Mr. R. H. Fryar :—‘303 Com- 
mercial Road, Mile End, Sandport, Portsea, 
Hants, Aug., 26, 1869.—Mr. Burns—Dear 
sir,—Thinking the following account of the 
doings of Planchette might interest some of 
the readers of your valuable periodical, Day- 
break, as it might also incite them to fresh 
inquiries and experiments in the same direc- 
‘tion, I will recount it as follows :—The grand- 
master Richard 
LL—r, left home last Monday morning with- 
‘out the knowledge and consent of his parents. 
After telegraphing to his London friends, giv- 
ing information to the police, &c., &c., with 
‘a continued but unavailing search for him for 
nearly three days and nights, our Planchette, 
under my wife’s control, yesterday, the 25th 
instant, wrote respecting him as follows :— 
«He is playing in the fields, and his compan- 
jon is a dark haired boy,” which spirit infor- 
‘mation turned out to be substantially correct, 
‘as a friend of the family this morning testi- 
fied ; for although the boy was then, and is 
now, more than ten miles from his home, yet 
nearly twenty-four hours before he was found, 
that instrument, under spirit influence, not 
only indicated his surroundings, but also who 


son of a friend of ours, 


he was with, and what he was doing.” 
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Literary. roundings, and understand my situation in| degree to answer the purpose of my being, un- 
twenty-four hours after my physicians had | less Iwas coerced into it; and the power existed 
pronounced the word dead over my body. with those to coerce me unknown to myself. 
l I was now in charge of relatives, who as- | How it was that I felt obliged, after a time to 
sisted at my spiritual birth, and bore me to a | spend a portion of every twenty-four hours in 
home in the second sphere, where I was res-| active labor in this garden, was a mystery to 
tored to strength sufficient for the journey. | myself; but so it was. At first, there wore 
I was an infant in strength when I arrived plenty of companions to share my labors, but 
there, and an infant in understanding as well. gradually, as though by accident, they ab- 
It was but pastime to gain strength and| sented themselves, until I wag left alone to 
knowledge to use my spiritual body, but it| labor, when it seemed to me each effort must 
proved to be labor to qualify myself to act} be followed by a stronger one, sor be entirely 
My leap into the ‘dark unknown” aroused | ™Y Part as aman among men in spirit life. | Jost. RY 
my sluggish nature as nothing’ had before. | I bad not dreamed of tasks to perform to make| Jt is a truth that gardening is a science 
When I became sensible that death was just | è ee of myself, who had been a child alll in spirit life as on earth; amd one must 
at my door, I shrank from the grasp of the | ™Y life. understand something of the niture of the 
‘‘monster”—I implored the assistance that| I have undertaken to relate this experience | elements that enter into:the sematitution of 
none could render. me. My physicians pro- | for the purpose of revealing something of the/ the different varieties of plants, in order to 
nounced my disease incurable, and informed discipline to which uneducated, dwarfed | labor to much purpose in arran 
me at this late hour that I might have over- | Minds are necessarily subjected in the second | a garden. There needs al 
come it and lived to a good old age, had I |state. I conceive it to be of the utmost im-| taste in arranging, that inay be 
been in the habit of taking proper exercise portance to mankind to understand, that earth-life, and some idea of utility also, that 
and abstained from certain luxuries that were | When they enter upon the second state of ex-| is developed by necessity in most individuals 
esteemed with me as necessaries of life. I oe mer have not entered into an igno-| in the first state. I was. novic¢ in every- 
turned from them in dismay, to the contem- | Ole Te a but into a state of discipline, em- thing that pertained to my werk, and no 
plation of what awaited me. There were phatically, , which is to teach them how to] wonder that the novelty soon yore off, and 
none to soothe the rough way with loving, | live. Who learns this important lesson in| what should have been a pleasurable employ- 
hopeful words, such as the dy‘ng love to hear; | tbe first state? Who? And again I say! ment became distasteful. I imagine I hear 
but indifferent relatives watched the approach Who? As I turn my thoughts to the radi- some one say here, ‘‘you was at perfect liber- 
of death, and the grim priest pronounced an pnt. lend and behold the great multitude of ty in spirit-life to seek your owr pleasure, 
absolution that sufficed better for the lookers | 1*9 inhabitants on the lower planes, as chil-| and you could not have been thus coerced 
on than for him who received it. In reality, dren in the, care, of teachers who are instilling into distasteful employment. It is not the 
I died less unconcernedly than I had lived. the first lessons.of life, pointing to earth-life province of any there to dictate tc any; but 
I entered the spiritual state in dread of its | 2S 2 scene of failures which are to be retriev-| all follow their attractions.” My good friend, 
realities, though as ignorant of them as the | °¢ from a stand-point where a clearer vision | did it ever occur to you that the spiritual 
unborn infant, and trembling for my delin- | CD#bles the student to make the most of all! state is higher than the physical, and that the 
quencies as the criminal trembles in view of | “™emstances and opportunities. order therein is higher? Have you ever 
the block. My own initiatory experience into the true | conceived the method by which depraved be- 
Could I reach the understandings of every | Way of life illustrates that of the great multi | ings were to be redeemed from their depravity 
son and daughter of the race of man upon the | tude of thoughtless ignorant ones, who pass| without restraint being pnt upon tke exercise 
physical plane, where ignorance yet blinds | to spirit life as though they were sinking into | of their passions? Do you know of any 
the minds of men, and sensualism closes their | nothingness, after having lived after this pre-| plan by which an idler can be made to love 
spiritual perceptions, I would repeat to them | cept of Solomon, “A man hath no better| useful employment, other than by being grad- 
the story of my awakening to the life that | thing under the sun than to eat, and to drink, | ually educated into it by coercing him, until 
was a myth to me until its portals opened, and to be merry.’”’ The garden given me to | he needs no coercion? You are wiser than 
and I was ushered inte it all unprepared as I | cultivate was adjacent to many others needing | teachers, who maintain that in  spirit-life 
was. I would glorify the author of life in| the same thorough tilling with mine to make] orders confusion, harmony discord, and gov- 
their view by relating how, when the spirit | them productive of useful vegetation, and| ernment anarchy. I speak what I do know, 
is released from its eumbering clay, he sets | Which like mine were suffered to lie waste un- | and testify to what I myself have experienced, 
in action the higher faculties of the mind, | til their keepers were placed under the tui-| when I state that I was psychologized to be- 
which, perchance, have slumbered for a life- tion of experienced gardners, who could not| lieve that I must labor; and I did labor with 
time. Helpless, hopeless, I closed my eyes only dictate methods of cultivation, but could | a feeling of discontent that was a salutary 
in physical death, to open them upon a scene supply seed, sow it, and help stir up the soil | discipline to me, in that my brain was exer- 
that at once inspired confidence, and caused | and water it, infusing ingredients to bring|cised by the trial, beneficially; and I also 
the almost new sensation of gratitude to glow | out its high qualities and nutralize its low | grew into sympathy with my fellow beings 
in my bosom. ones. whom circumstances coerce into laboring for 
I saw an angel band encircling me, when their daily bread through a lifetime. Breth- 
sufficient consciousness was restored to allow ren of the same race are not destined by the 
my senses to operate. The glory that encir- |. A real garden I had given me to cultivate | wise Father to be separated by the artificial 
cled each one of that radiant band was such | 7 the spirit land, after I had regained my | distinctions arising from circumstances in the 
as seemed to me could only appertain to God | POWeTs 50 as we need PETOG, I felt during | physical state, longer than until they can be 
himself ; and the attention I was receiving at panas r pais Ay 3 spirit life, that I : had set aside by the methods devised and put in 
their hands, inspired me with confidence that fallon d friends indeed, and was willing practice in the higher life. The serf and his 
my salvation was.eecure.. Gratitude swelled to listen to their counsels and follow their ad- lordly master are placed side by side in the 
my bosom, for I was like one who has receiy- ill When it Biel id suggested to me that] same garden to labor, if labor is necessary to 
ed a reprieve from death just as the fatal exercise in beautifying the grounds around | both; or the serf is constituted the teacher 
thrust was about to be given; or really, I the dwelling where I was, would. be useful to| of the master, and rests while he labors, if 
me, as well as pleasant, I readily consented | thisis what the exigencies of each case de- 
gels to reach down and save, when every oth- | *° wrine ae Ye." There) mands. The equality of all on the same 
er help failed. How could I but he grateful? | W28 4 double, aye, quadruple purpose in call- | mental plane must be recognized by all as 
What nature so callous that would not, under | 128 ™Y attention to this employment. First, | they progress into that condition where su- 
such circumstances, be stirred by emotions of | è garden is indispensible in spirit life, as it | perficiality is outgrown ; and to effect this, 
praise, did it possess the power of thought? |'§ 12 earth life ; from the fact that spiritual discipline of every nature is resorted to, to 
It is the glory of the Father that He has | beings subsist on the fruits of a garden in| bring the high and low, rich and poor, proud 
provided for every spirit He has created, that | Part, like phy sical beings. Second, the beau-| and humble, into sympathy with each other. 
means exist to promote the progress, of the | ty and wariery combined with the utility of a) I was an aristocrat, and it was discipline to 
most debased, as well as the elevated. When garden, HP LGURBGARY’ to every individual and | me to dispense with the empty honors I had 
the unclothed spirit awakes to life in a state family. Third, I must learn to use the ele-| been in the habit of receiving, and to find 
where spiritual powers can operate upon it | ents of nature in the sphere, or be a drone} myself beneath the level of many common 
as they cannot in the physical, it is provided | nd dependent upon the labors of others as I | people I had known. I goon found after my 
that a stimulus shall be given it at its first had been on earth. Fourth, I needed the/ manly strength returned, that I was to be my 
lesson I was to learn from my garden, as I| my own servant; and not only this, but that 
studied its aspect from time to time. I must serve others also.. Besides my gard- 
clogged with the physical form. As my own| My father was the teacher and friend, in| ening, I was required to do my carth-life 
slumbering spiritual emotions were aroused whom I most vonfided, from the happy mo-| work over again by constituting myself a 
to action at my resurrection to life and hope, menh wlien he approached me, as I ba guardian of a child in the flesh, and watching 
so are those of every spirit just ushered into clining on a couch 4 surrounded by friends, | for opportunity to benefit that child, and 80 
life who has sufficient vitality to possess con- |500n after my arrival in the sphere. His} benefit myself. How plainly at length, did I 
sciousness, by similarmeans. An overwhelm- fatherly greeting, his benignant and beaming come to discover the sterile condition of my 
ing sense of gratitude for salvation, joy at | CUntenance redoubled my SCE one of grati- earthly garden! How did I regret the neg- 
the sight of long lost friends, surprise and joy | tde, and spoke to me of something to live| ject that allowed, the thorns and nettles to 
at the knowledge of immortality, or of the for, that I had searcely conceived m all my root out the useful plants, when I came to ful- 
naturalness of things in the new life é&c., life before. Disenterested affection, in all its| ly realize that I must weed them thoroughly 
serve the purpose of nature for stimulating | Orth that my mind could perceive in its| ou, although I lacerate myself to the quick 
the latent spiritual energies of men when first | aroused state, kindled in my spirit a flame] by the process! 
they enter upon the spiritual state, to the de- that never after expired, but served as a force} My child was disloyal to my memory, and 
gree that the effort is lasting, and develop- to aid in impelling me on to a plane where his nature was spoiled by my own neglect of 
ment progresses as it could not without such love oe natural as the breath, and is the) him in his early years. Qh! the PERREN of 
stimulus. impelling power to deeds of philanthrophy | the parents heart, who sees. himself the au- 
I would have it distinctly understood, that mbich ocanpy the aftention of ey e angels that) thor of a child’s errors of life! “Ob, the 
when I entered the spiritual state, I was very tainister. to the monk and entering, heart burnings that accompany the efforts in 
far from being susceptible to those high spir- I supposed I might dwell with my father its behalf, which seem to be wasted upon a 
itual influences that make the heaven of the |in his own home, until 1 began to appreciate | nature too gross to appreciate anything of 
refined, the already spiritualized individual. | the distenes, iene was between z the re-| good ! 
I had lived in luxury, and had poisoned my | straint I felt in his presence when I was not 
system to a degree by stimulating drinks ; | caused, as at first, to feel only the relation 
and therefore my finer spiritual nature was | in which we stood to each other. When it 
beclouded, I was on the plane where sensual- | was revealed to me by natural means, that 
ists who are not debauchees in the strict| my father was too far above me in refinement tis Mott dati à fale tena k 
sense, find themselves. when they throw off| of character, and of magnetic condition, to] the ‘Drecibyasighth: Congregativanl Socroty pr 
the physical form. 1 possessed a conscious | be my constant associate, I grieved over my | Fraternity Hall, Washington street. The at- 
existence ; my brain could act naturally, be- | unworthiness, but submitted to the necessity | tendance was large, every seat being occupied. 
ing of spiritual substance that could be ope- | of residing separate from him, and enjoying] The speaker commenced by tracing the pro- 
rated upon by a certain grade of magnetic | his society only occasionally, or as frequently eis’ a pe i E E ae — oa 
life of the spiritual sphere, and therefore I |as I needed his instructions and presence to ee k a AP Er En ket h atthe: bay 
e present day, giving a sketch of the origin 
possessed the sense of sight, hearing, taste, | cheer my drooping spirits. My home was} and growth of the great Unitarian movement. 
smell, and feeling; besides, I could think, and | where congenial friends resided, such as were j| She described the direct and indirect benefits 
memory wasactive. Had I been an inebriate | sufficiently like me to be companions, and yet resulting therefrom and showed how much it 
in the strict sense, or in other words, had the | assistants to my progress. In the second es fons pemanciete Bom pepe 
liquors I had used been of the adulterated | circle I found my place, and my father was] Frederick Foxton was the first preacher who 
quality, so common, and which are poisons | then in the fourth. 


clearly announced that the divine inner light 
that degrade the human system to a horrible| | My discipline commenced when I began to | ought to be regarded as superior to mere ex- 
degree, or had I been of that class of unchaste | feel obliged to labor in my garden. 
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A HISTORY OF REAL LIFE. 


BY MRS. MARIA M. KING. 


CHAPTER III. 


CHAPTER IV. 


was one whom God had commissioned his an- 


awakening, which serves to put it upon the 
path of progress as nothing could while it was 


(Concluded next Week.) 


Address by Mrs. Lucretia Mott. 


On Sunday morning, 31st ult., Mrs. Lu- 


I was a| ternal forms and creeds. Truth should ever 


me who detlo themselves body, soul and| very child that mended to be forced to do the | baaken before antorty and ol, anthony 
spirit by promiscuous intercourse with the | work I had left undone so long. At first, I| it had, in fact, been emphatically proclaimed 
other sex, I should have been a senseless, an | regarded this garden as a means of pleasure, | by Jesus.—She would not be understood as 
unconscious spirit, until my spiritual percep- | and believed I could do as I had always done wanting in appreciation of the blessed truth 
tions could have been awakened by degrees, | —labor only when it pleased me todo so. ud drepirnjien ofthe, Bible, yet, sha could 

i d tho refining, | Th shone Iwhé Wad.thé: ‘oversight of not honestly speak before them wit out stat- 
through the efforts of friends an 8; | there were those 8 ing that the time seemed to her to have fully 
the health-giving influences of the sphere. Ijmo who knew it would never please me to la- | come when people ought to make no more 


was sufficiently spiritual to perceive my sur- 


i > k 5 J 
peclogical professions of the Scribes and one-fourth of the women are single for vari- 


Grandeur of Nation’s” she stated that the 
great cause of woman’s rights was surely 
gaining strength, andon the way to fulfill- 
ment. 
freedom of thought was necessary to happi- 
ness and true freedom of life. 
ing’s prophecies of the approaching brother- 
hood of man were coming to be fulfilled, that 
right and truth were beginning to prevail over 
wrong and error. 
better world the power would come, an 
mankind could say to the mountains of wrong, 


national legislature would be corrupt, mer- snapped open the eyes as the ballot. Men 
cantilerelations would be full of fraud, and | that refused to believe ina hundred things, 


bor sufficiently to develop my powers, in any | distinction in reading the Bible than any oth- 


er book, and that they eee sadad HE its de- | aa Hed | g } i i TEN 
; hey s judg £ pelied her to assume maseularity. She | famili aa 
ae i aor oon ai K AR found, and | finds that the actual delicacy of woman fails a ee has oe 
not take the example of the ancients and of a | to affect the prejudices of this fait] less .ene-| foil jecti i 
barbarous people for imitation. Truths were | ration, Be : i oleae ay ayer? x Lb nee ae Ce 
found scattered in the Bible from Genesis to bands did "then it Swit se ai aoe = 
Revelation, but people must be careful not bn lies! Will they always vote to tis ? “AL 
to venerate error and wrong because found ways fire at the same mark like a d abl b à 
À ouble-bar- 


there. relled un ? Men and the r wive y gr 
g 1 ives ma agree 
In the gr eat refor mator y movements of the that well here, but it Is not so in New York. 


day, andin the anti-slavery movement, the aie 
Bible was frequently set forward as an obsta- What is the value of voting? It carries 
an election, but that is not all. That may 


cle to the truth. She exhorted them not to 3 
be always dreaming of the time when the be important, but after all the thing obtained 
millennium would come, but to use earnestly by the election is not one-half as valuable as 
their efforts at the present time to bring the education got for the voter by the cam- 
about a better state of thing, when violence paign, by studying the question and by feel- 
should no more be heard ın the land, and ing the responsibility of deciding it for the 
wasting and desolation in its boundaries. public. Every voter becomes a larger man. 
Had not the removal of slavery confirmed the Even if the woman does vote with her hus- 
faith of many that other mountainous evils band the tendency isto set her thinking ; 
the habit of voting is the habit of thinking— 


might be removed, and war entirely cease? ; A 
More liberal religious views laid the way for a therejis a necessity to think. The most care- 
less man takes some aim in firing. It may 


more practical righteousness than the mere bat hard 
e hard for us, but it is good even for the 


worst unwashed crowd of foreigners. («The 


s peaceably difer about 


We demand no favors, no crouching, no 
ttressing, no courtesy. We demand that 
woman shall bo treated asto all manner of 
influence just as man is; shall stand just 
where her natural qualifications place her. 
Let the forces of nature be exerted upon a 
fair field. She is not fairly treated; the di- 
vision of the spoils of life are not fairly made. 
Remnants remain of the law of might, the 
law of the strong hand and foot. Social, in- 
tellectual and moral forces have come more 
and more into play, but much of the old bar- 
baric evilof brute force is left. Woman is 
weaker and is called inferior. She is kept 
down and refused the liberty of ascent, treat- 
ed as belonging to a class, and refused the 
liberty of being anindividual. She is treat- 
ed as if she were the inseparable concomitant 
of man. Soshe is ina sense; but nearly 


eee: p righ’ eonsn did | 
not mean mere abstinence from evil, but a 
resolute fighting against it and an energetic 
pursuit of good ; in uplifting the poor and low- 
ly, and in the holding of far higher ideas than 
that criticism which came from a monastic 
age. She sometimes avoided the term of 
Christianity because it was so often regarded 
as referring to external rather than interme- 
diate salvyation.—The protest against land 
monopoly, the demand for the reduction of 
the hours of labor, and for giving to labor its 
share, all indicated that men were coming to 
understand the ancient prophecies of the Bi- 
ble. They should not regard their faith as 
being drawn entirely from the Bible,—they 
should show faith by practical righteousness 
in the present. 

After incidently alluding to and eulogizing 
Charles Sumner’s paper on the ‘True 


glad to stand in the relation of a married wo- 
man. Sneering man! go marry her! It is 
her business to mend stockings. Well; bring 
on your stockings! There are poor single 
women who must lock up the lonesome crying 
child and go out for a whole day’s work, com- 
ing back sadly at night to the dear creature. 
How many of these sneering men have sought 
out her home and relieved the poor woman 
perishing for want of work? If she seizes 
an opportunity to-work, fair wages are de- 
nied. Among men brains always determine 
the price ; pay for the head is always higher 
than pay for the hand. Not so with woman. 
In some things she will follow man and do as 
well or better, but he will get fifty dollars a 
month and she fifteen. or twenty. 


Look at the wasteful expense entailed up- 
on society by a multiplication of costly col- 
leges for men, from which women must be ex- 
cluded. She must have special schools; we 
must have female colleges and male colleges ; 
we carry sex into brick and mortar. Where 
the sexes are brought together in many west- 
ern colleges, mutual respect, mutual admira- 
tion, mutual love, if you choose, settle all 
troubles. (Mr., B. denounced the infamous 
With the will to make a| barbarism of basing.) Put self-respecting 

q| men and women together and this infamous 
barbarism would not last one year. 


“Be thou removed,” and it should be done. | Sermons are good poultices for sore eyes, 
Reason and religion must go together. - The | but there was never a prescription that so 


for the Chi s.voting, pig-tail. andall 
for his Hazy ne well a5 cure - . 

Suppose two hundred carpenters say to two 
hundred bricklayers, ‘‘our votes exactly neu- 
tralize ; there is no use in our voting.” As 
applied toa trade you laugh at it; applied to 
the sexes, you think it is philosophy. 

Fifth objection. The whole movement is 
part of a system which tends to destroy the 
doctrine of woman’s subordination to man. 
Up, to say fifteen, man is obliged to be sub- 
ordinate to woman, whether he will or no. 
Wherever the woman is stronger than the 
man she will control ; two tons will weigh 
down one ton. When the woman is the 
ablest, the man may try to act as if he were 
superior, but he may just as well try to be 
six feet high when he is only five. Her offices 
may be subordinate, but. that does not meas- 
ure her power, 

Is the doctrine of subordination tanght. in 
the Bible? Have you got it with:you ? 
Does Paul teach it? He tells wives to be 
subject to their husbands, but he does not 
say one word to women as women. All maid- 
ens, all widows are not then to be subordi- 
nate. Where these teachings have reference 
to the family as it existed under Roman and 
Greek institutions, they are to be construed’ 
now as are the teachings concerning matters 
pertaining to the civic law. The Bible tells 
you to honor the king, but you glorify every 
Fourth of Jnly over having dis-honored the 
king. Where a king is the established ruler, 
it is your duty to reverence him, but the 
Bible does not forbid progress nor deny the 
right of change. Though the family was 

then miserably constructed, it was the dut 


She then proceeded to argue that 
Dr. Chann- 


gambling in stocks would continue so long as | as soon as they found ballots in them believed 
their faith was merely theological and not |in them quickly. Never was there such a 
dependent on good works. development of the doctrine of human rights 
he then descanted on the necessity of ah-|as in the South since the ballot was given 
solute toleration of all sects and. opinions. | there to all. I notice some objections to|of Christians to maintain that family. The 
She then gave her interpretation of the di- | Woman’s Suffrage, Greek family was as vicious as could be. The 
vine mission of Jesus, and asserted that it} First. It will take woman into the dis-| wife was as much a recluse as the nun in a 
had been misconeeived by the ignorance of| graceful turbulence of elections and it isa|convent She did not acquire accomplish. 
his disciples. While the sternest self-denial | sin to expose her to such violence. Man is a| ments, nor even read or write, to know all 
was needed to counteract the torrent of vice | brute and we must not take woman to ciyi-|this was the work of a courtezan. To the 
and conventional luxury, yet she wished re-|lize him. It is not good for man to bealone; | Greek church, Paul found it necessary to say, 
ligion to be stripped of its gloomy theological | nay more, it is very bad. The momert it is these customs hold you yet ; it is not yet be- 
dogmas. We were not yet clear of the igno- | understood that the minister and his wife,the coming to set them all aside. Paul says, 
rance and asceticism of the past, and had| lawyer and his wife, the doctor and his wife, | ‘‘ Wives submit yourselves to your husbands” 
not yet brushed away the cobwebs which sur- | the working man and his mife are to vote |—stop there, the objector says. Hear it all, 
rounded us. When religion was cleansed | every where, we shall not have turbulent | ‘‘Wives submit yourselves to your husbands 
and purified of these, its beauty and reality | elections. Even if we should, I would still |as unto the Lord. For the husband is the 
could commend itself to all. When they | advocate voting as a duty. Twice or thrice| head of the wife, even as Christ is the head 
prayed, let them enter their closet and pray} would purify the voting. We shell never] o the church, and he is the Saviour of the 
secretly, and their Father, who heard in secret, | have pure politics until they are the product | body. Therefore as the church is subject un 
should reward them openly.— Advertiser. of the two factors man and wife. The same | to Christ, so let vives be to their own bus- 
argument is used toward ministers. ‘‘Our| bands, in every thing.” Now when the man 
minister does not soil his robes by going down | is on his side this the woman may be on her 
into the dirty waters of politics, God bless| side ‘hat. (Sketching with maryelous warmth 
him.” Yes, do 5 sucha man needs. God’s and beauty the love of Christ for the church 
blessing. If there is anything good in a| Mr. B. commended that to the husband as 
minister, it is because he isthe fullest man | the model, and said that no woman on earth 
youhave; you cannot make a minister out of | could help loving such a husband as a god.) 
the leavings. Whatever he can do by argu-| In domestic life, in the home, woman is supe- 
ment or wit, or tears, or labor, or voting, or rior and man subordinate. In what each is 
in any honorable way for the good of man, | Superior, each takes the lead in entire harmo- 
let him do. When parents have a boy not|ny. No man with a tithe of manliness but 
smart enough for a lawyer, or a doctor, or too | must confess that to the inspiration of virtu- 
lazy to bea farmer—‘‘well, Sally, we shal]|ous and high-minded women he owes the 
have to make a minister of that boy.”? And | best part of his character. 
then we nurse him tenderly ; we solder u Sixth. But if you throw open the fran- 
all his leaks, least he may “loose his influ- | chise to women, you cannot take the cream 
ence!” Justas if a man couldn’t take care | but must take the skim milk also. Suppose 
of his shadow ; if he is fat enough his shad-|it be so. I have abundant faith in the self- 
ow will take care of itself. The true minis-| governing powers of man. There is no class 
ter will recognize the differences of opinion | 80 dangerous as one that has no responsibility 
among his people and will not make his pulpit |—nothing to do with the policy of govern- 
a common forum. No minister lives without | ment. There will be bad women as bad men, 
a severe rheumatism, who has a good excuse | but no more of either than now, and the bad 
for not voting. He should be a model of all | will be overbalanced. The masses of common 
civic virtues beginning at the polls. ‘‘Soil-| people vote more wisely than educated, aris- 
ing his robes,” indeed. Just as our Diyine | tocratic leaders. Classes are narrow, and feel 
Master consented to soil his robes by going | that ‘we are the people.” The great steps 
down to the lowliest that he might lift all up | of progress have been instigated by the peo- 
together. Where true woman goes all foul ple. the average instincts of the whole mass 
impurities fly. The mother go with her son, | are wiser than the cool thoughts of the few 
the sisters taking their brother just casting |in the upper classes. Let there be a free cir- 
his first vote—so would politics rise to their | culation between the top and the bottom; the 
highest condition, so we would have religion | low have the same needs as the high. 
in polities. Seventh, If you allow women to vote they 
Second objection. Meddling in polities} must hold office. Very well, what of it? 
would react unfavorably upon woman ; it But the mother, at times, cannot. Then she 
would destroy her womanliness. The same | Will not. You are not bound to put woman 
objectors will argue that woman is not un-| in office; you will not, exept where sbe is 
heard or nnrepresented. She influences her | ‘‘ furiously” the best one for the office. Her 
husband’s vote. It does not hurt her to read | neighbors and her own grown up sons might 
and study,and learn politics well, and take | put some great-browed, great-hearted Lucretia 
sides. She having learned it all, the harm | Mott in as justice of the peace, and she would 
lies in the simple act of dropping the ballot. settle two-thirds of the cases without opening 
They tell her to read and learn. They forbid |a law book. Women would best supervise 
her the act that gives her relief: the dis- | schools, and charitable and disciplinary insti- 
charge of the electricity ; the voting. I| tutions. They might go to congress, but 
know how a gun feels that is loaded and can- | if they did, they never could be worse than 
not fire ; I have longed tospeak when I could | men have been. 
not. What is indelicate in polities? Poli-| Eighth. It is high time to restrict not 
ties is noble wisdom dedicated to the interest | augment, the numbr voting. Toolate. There 
of the state. True polities is the noblest | is only one way to do that—by cutting off 
thing next to the worship of God; it is en-| heads; there is great peace and abundant 
nobling. Did woman lose her delicacy when | Conservatism in the graveyard. Life is full 
the drum rolled from one end of the land to|0f crosses and trials. God is educating us 
the other, and she gave her husband, her fath- | —Stirring us up to nobler action on broader 
er, her son; when she gave herself to the| Plains, and to grandly audacious experi- 
soldier boys, living in tents that she might | ments. If we had a monarchy, we should 
do, if she can do well. The mere matter of| teach them in the lull of battle, or dressing | not think it safe to extend power ; but if 
sex is no more a proper disability than the| their ghastly wounds, dwelling as in pande-| Jaws are made here in the interests of all, let 
matter of color. I plead the universality of | monium ? Whereshe went purer thoughts | all help to make the laws. i 
of the rights of human nature without refe- | arose ; oaths ceased ; labors otherwise the| Toa question from the audience concerning 
rence to color or race or sex. Woman is to | most lothesome rose tobe the highest and | Chinaman, with a reminder that heis a Budd- 
have the liberty of trying what she can do. | most beautiful duties. hist, Mr, Beecher replied with a magnificent 
Men will say that if woman will but show| Third objection. If you let woman vote] peroration declaring the most radical doc- 
her capacity then she may take the places to| it will divide the family. That is taking it|trines. He would let all of both sexes, of all 
which she aspire. But they are opposed to| for granted that husband and wife will di-| races vote, the citizen of course, and the for- 
her trying! As if a treaty should grant aj vide their votes. In a western Presbyterian | eigner also the day he landed. The exten- 
navy but allow the nation no water to sail it | church, I knew an elder who had a Methodist | sion of slavery was voted down; the terrible 
upon. ; wife; and others the same; and the church | war received the vote of the people, with its 
Projudice, that frowns on the woman active | was nearly half divided, families going partly | awful expense of blood and money; the 
in this movement, says she has unsexed her-/ to one church, partly to another. They nev- | scheme of repudiation received its death-blow 
self. No, she is perhaps doing what she is | er quarreled. The young busband said to the | at the polls; why not then trust any and all 
unaccustomed to, and you. are bound to give | young wife, ‘You are a Methodist and are | political issues to universal suffrage. We 
her a chance and not to hinder. Thusfar on-| you going to stay so?” “Yes.” “Very | shall never have another such experiment ; 
ly the bravest, who could put on a soldier’s| well; let us say no more about it.” Yet if| we may trust the people now. Our govern- 
face and fight it through, have shouldered | there is any thing people can quarrel about it| ment is never so safe as when it rests upon 
along against your opposition. You say they |is the forms and accessaries of religion—high | all—black or white, bond or free, male or fe- 
are masculine, asif your prejudice had not|andlow church, books and candles. And | male native or adopted. 


TRUE HEROISM. 


Let others write of battles fought 
On bloody, ghastly fields, 

Where honor greets the man who wins, 
And death the man who yields; 

ButI will write of him who fights 
And vanquishes his sins, 

Who struggles on throigh weary years, 
Against himself, and wins. 


He is a hero staunch and brave, 
Who fights an unseen foe, 

And puts at last beneath his feet 
His passions base and low; 

And stands erect in manhood’s might, 
Undaunted, undismayed— 

The bravest man that drew a sword 
Tn foray or in raid. 


It calls for something more than brawn 
Or muscle to o’ercome 
An enemy, who marcheth not 
With banner, plume and dram— 
A foo forever lurking nigh, 
With silent, stealthy tread, 
Forever near your board by day, 
At night beside your bed. 


All honor then to that brave heart, 
Though poor or rich he be, 

Who struggles with the baser part— 
Who conquers, and is free; 

He may not wear a hero’s crown, 
Or fill a hero’s grave ; 

But truth will place his name among 
The bravest of the brave. 


Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Sufi- 
rage. 


We lay before our readers the following 
condensed report of Mr. Beecher’s speech, 
made to the Connecticut Woman’s Suffrage 
Convention, recently assembled in Hartford. 

It presents in such a concise manner, the 


several phases of the subject to which he al- 
ludes, that we cannot forbear its publication. 

Of the speeches delivered, the names of the 
speakers are a full guaranty of their ability 
and excellence. : The following condensed re- 
port of Mr. Beecher’s address on Thursday 
evening is taken from the Hartford Courant : 

Ep. AcE. 


The real grounds of our movement are mis- 
understood. We affirm that woman has the 
same right of development that man has. 
Every man’s character is written by the hand 
of God. . Every man has a right to develop 
all that God has given him of power, and we 
claim the same for woman. What she can do 
well, she has a rightto dc. The fact that she 
is a woman does not take away the right to 
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lution of the Board prohibits the use of re- enment and the recognition of equal rights ; and 
this constitutes the best condition for continued in- 
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For the Present $ 
EP Age pre IT-LAND. 


BY NRS. E. L. WATSON. 


O! fair, sweet world! oh, blissfull state! 
Do our slow footsteps to’ard thee tend, 
And will the angel at thy gate 
Smile when we're at ourjourney’s end? 


By many ways thy realm is sought, 

And all have seen thee in their dreams, 
Or up the starry stair of thought, 

Have climbed into thy morning beams! 


Butevermore we tremble down, 
Into the valley’s far below, 
Bereft of angel harp and crown, 
And burthened still with human woe. 


And yet for aye we sing thy praise, 
And paint thy gloriesas most grand— 
Thy starry nights and cloudless days 
Thou universal Promised Land ? 


To Our Readers. 


Two weeks more and our subscribers will 
have received No. 26, volume 2, of the Pres- 
ENT Ack. With that number some six or 
seven hundred subscriptions expire, and we 
call attention to the fact to give opportunity 
to our friends to promptly renew, and while 
doing so, please see your neighbors and will 
each one, try to send us at least one new sub- 
scriber. Remember you can have the AcE 
for three months, on same terms as by the 
year, fifty cents for three months, two dollars 
per year, and with a new subscriber the Home 
Magazine. By subscribing for the Present 
Ace as above, more good reading is obtained 
than by subscribing for any other paper in 
the country. 


We can only say as to the future, what we 
have said in the past. We make no brilliant 
promises, never have, prefering to let our 
readers judge of the merits of each number. 
We will say our facilities are better for pub- 
lishing a paper, that cannot fail to meet your 
entire approbation than ever before, and our 
subscription list larger. It has required a 
struggle to establish the Acr, but we have 
worked earnestly, faithfully and have succeed- 
ed, and now have the satisfaction of knowing 
that it is giving universal satisfaction. 


Either department of the paper is worth 
more than the yearly subscription price. 
Some few have opposed us, but so many have 
helped us that welose sight of our few op- 
ponents among our multitude of friends. 
[ín conducting the Aem in the future we 
have many friends to reward, but no 
enemies to punish. Some evil disposed per- 
sons still continue to circulate doubts among 
the people saying, ‘‘the Aex will not be sus- 
tained,” the wish being ‘‘father to the 
thought ;”’ but we assure all, THE AGE WILL 
BE SUSTAINED. We have received assurances 
of help from various sources should it become 
necessary; and so far as we know, every 
stockholder is ready to sacrifice all he has 
paid, rather than have any failure. We own 
our stock and printing material, can 
publish the Acr, and witt. To indicate to 
all who are indebted to us for the AcE, and 
also all whose time expires with No. 26. 
We have placed an X on their papers the 
present week, will all who find this mark 
please remit at once. One noble hearted man 
from another state, when last called upon in 
this way wrote as follows: ‘On my paper 
this week, I find an X, I have been careless, 
enclosed pleas find the X, give me credit for 
five years.” Enclosed we found a $10 green- 
back. It will encourage us if many more will 
“go and do likewise.”’ 

The commencement of the half volume is a 
favorable time to subscribe, and we will be 
thankful to all the friends of our cause and of 
the Age, to aid us at this time. Please sce 
inducements to subscribers in another column. 


“Ministerial Scandal.” 


Inanswer to ‘‘Revelator” in relation to the 
case alluded to, we can see no benefit that can 
possibly arise from the publication of Ministe- 
rial or any other kind of ‘‘scandal.’’ We have 
before received several communications from 
parties, no doubt reliable, giving the names of 
‘fallen ministers,” with a desire for their 
publication. We cannot see that we should 
thereby benefit the unfortunate party alluded 
to, neither can we see any good to result to 
the cause of Spiritualism. Suppose a thou- 
sand ministers ‘‘fall’” next week, does that 
prove Spiritualism to be true and pure, or 
orthodoxy false and impure? ‘But our op- 
ponents make haste to publish all the short- 
comings of Spiritualism.” Well, be it so, 
if they can find nothing better for their col- 
umns, we should without fault-finding allow 
them to exercise their choice. And if some 
of our spiritual papers think best to resort 
to this kind of argument, the question lies 
between them and their readers. 


But the principal objection we give in an- 
swer to our correspondent arises from another 
and a higher consideration. We are publish- 
ing a paper read by thousands of the young, 
aud we cannot believe it best to lay before 
them these details, often of the most disgust- 
ing character. We hope “Revelator” may 


see it in this light, and please excuse us. 

We think we can fill our columns with mat- 
ter more useful and profitable for old and 
young. We prefer to present the good, the 
beautiful, and the true, for the consideration 
ofall; and we hope to be able to present the 
teachings of our philosophy in such a way as 
to have them appear in pleasing contrast with 
the teaching of the old. We are glad to 
know that the Present Ace is being read 
inquiringly and profitably, by many ministers 
of orthodox churches, and we have no objec- 
tion, in fact glad to haveit read even by ‘ʻa con- 
servative old blue-light Presbyterian.” We 
think, however, that he will not read many 
numbers before his former ideas of hell will be 
somewhat changed. 


“The truth you speak, doth lack some gentleness, 
And time to speak it im: you rub the sore, 
When you should bring the plaster.” 


ligious books and the singing of sacred Bon ES tellectual, moral, and religious advancement. 
gas Re Able: ali Bnd ee ce ee ge eel 
nificant as the vote upon the Bible question. lies, or any other sect, shall refuse to accept of the 
Fae Peake will be: er readies Doce a step 
left should this rule be strictly enforced, and ` sent their sectarian spirit and purpose, they can do 
Be loess eo all oped the vito | nn ence 
ry for religious progress aimost gain which must be inflexibly adhered to as essential to 
Ears Naw York Dearne en the young may be permitted to form | Me genert elie th suport of fv attains 
their own religious opinions, free from early | to vote may stay away from the polls, ; but they may 
theological impressions, bee ko 
Of course this decision will make an ex-  hallots to that end. aes 
cellent theme for pulpit appeals to the religi- | „Ouz county iss magnet of auch irresistible pow; 
| ons prejudices of sectarians, and we shall , the earth. The grand battle for religious and po- 
Kalamazoo, Saturday, Nov. 27, 1869, |hear about Catholic ascendancy, and an a ee ane ae npg mite rah 
OOOO } alarm will be raised about ‘‘Godless’”’ schools | Kossuth’s idea of “the solidarity of nation’s—f/ 
= aoa ah ge . | pluribus unum—and vindicating human brotherhood 
and ‘‘Bibleless”’ institutions. But all will not | on the broadest scale. Let us see to it that our gub- 
avail to turn back the tide, for there is in- | lime experiment fail not through any grave depart- 
é i a : . s | ure from the standard of impartial freedom or any 
volved in this, the whcle question of religious | oppressive domination of the many over the few. 
liberty and the success of our common school | “If ever thefree institutionsof America are de- 
s : stroyed,’’ says De Tocqueville, ‘‘that event may be 
system. If we understand this question | attributed to the omnipotence of the majority, which 
rightly, the Catholics as such are not hostile | may at saine farre sag irge tha minority ny, Serve: 
to our educational system, only to the extent | Troa “Anaveby will then be the result ; but t will 
that it has been perverted from secular to | have been brought about by despotism.” - 
= Yes, by DESPOTISM, not by LIBERTY. ‘Therefore, 
protestant secterian control. Let us look | ay things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
Be Re AE OF HIN aeni andso deh de WN aia wil Gone Oct 
if it does not assume a different aspect. remotest ages, and all nations ultimately be won 
Suppose the Catholics in Cincinnati were to | °° $s OLA eee iendane example, 1 
obtain control of the public schools in that 
city, and, rejecting our own version of the 
Scriptures, should enforce the reading of the 
The Bible in our Public Schools. Douay Bible, how long would the Protestant 
portion of the population submit to such an 
This question has agitated the public mind | imposition? Would not a tremendous excite- 
more or less for many years, but never so} ment follow, and a declaration go forth that 
asa practioalquestion, where it/¢he Protestant children should be withdrawn 
could be fairly discussed as recently before | if the objectionable book were not? But the 
the people of Cincinnati, Ohio, Catholics are probably almost as numerous as 
We have not been favored with Cincin-|the Protestants in Cincinnati (the relative 
nati exchanges, and therefore have not the} number is of no consequence, ) and they ob- 
advantages derived from reading the journals | ject to the reading of our Bible in the public 
that have been engaged in the discussion. | schools to which their children go, just as 
Our readers are aware that the Catholic | earnestly and conscientiously as we should do 
church has ever been the prominent party op- | in a reversal of the case. This admonishes 
posed to the use of the Bible in our public | that the enforced reading of neither the one 
schools, asserting that they could not consci- | nor the other version should be ordered or al- 
entiously send their children to these schools, | lowed, the schools being for secular purposes, 
controlled entirely by Protestants, and where | and not for religious instruction. It further 
the Protestant Bible was daily read and ex- | admoniskes that presistency in thus disregard- 
pounded, and their religious belief impressed | ing opposing religious convictions is sure to 
upon the young: yet they were taxed in com- | produce bitterness, wrath, alienation, to the 
mon with all others for school purposes. The | extent of imperiling the whole school sys- 
difficulties growing out of this question have | żem. After that shall have been broken down, 
been more particularly apparent in our larger | geither despotism nor priestcraft will have | 
towns and cities, where the Catholic population anything to fear from our experiment of 
is much larger than in the country, and conse- popular government. Instead, therefore, of 
quently their political influence proportionally exposing it to just reproach and erce hostili- 
greater. ty for its one-sidedness, it behooves us to see 
Tt seems that on the 6th of September last, | that it is based on a foundation as broad as 
Mr. Miller, one of the members, introduced | our whole population, so that none shall be 
before the School Board of Cincinnati the | left out except such as are self-excluded by 
following : spiro ; their own bigotry or fanaticism. 
ing of tie toe ciclo oo ae hs A government claiming to be of the people, 
prohibited ın the schools of Cincinnati—it being the | by the people, and for the people must make 
aru object and intent of this rule to allow the shil- | valid its claim by placing all the people on 
ters of faith and worship, to enjoy alike the benefit | the same plane of natural and constitutional 
pi rasara erre at ora the regulations on the rights ; thus inspiring them with a general 
course of study, and text books, in the intermediate | concern for the public welfare and the stabili- 
eas e eae Soman een ty of the Republic, while leaving them free to 
department shall commence by reading a portion oi | propagate their own religious and political 
the Bible, by or under the direction of the teacher, | `. > : : 
and appropriate singing by the pupils,’ be repealed.”’ | Views in their own way and by such instru- 
After a discussion of near two months by | mentelities as they may deem best. 
the press of the city, and before large public By our national and state constitutions, all 
meetings called to consider the question, the various sects stand on an equality ; and 
these resolutions were finally passed by a yote | Whatever legislation seeks in any manner to 
of 22 affirmative to 15 negative. make a proscriptive distinction between them 
To say that we rejoice for this victory over | ÍS to that extent subversive of constitutional 
sectarian bigotry and superstition, feebly ex- | liberty as well as in disregard of the rights of 
presses our satisfaction. Not merely on ac- | Conscience. 
count of this Cincinnati decision, but because} Now ought we not as Protestants in this 
we believe the agitation which has terminated | respect as all others, ‘‘do unto others, as we | 
at least for the present successfully in one lo- | would wish others to do unto us.” 
eality will encourage the same spirit in oth-| One thing is clear—what they should not 
ers, that it will spread over the country, and do we should not do ; else we shall prove 
a final victory will be gained over sectarian | 9Urselves to be as unjust and proscriptive as 
intolerance, and our schools of all grades be themselves. 
redeemed from priestly rule, and devoted not] We can never protect the right so well as 
to religious but secular instruction. by never doing wrong. 
Our public school system is as the air Bigoted sectarism is ever ready to use the 
we breathe, the water we drink, the food |arm of secular power to authenticate its 
we eat—that is, it ineludes all, and is|creed. True religion stands upon its own 
for the nourishment of all. Now, what is} merits. Its growth isin proportion to the 
designed for the good of all and for the sup- | largest liberty enjoyed by all classes for inde- 
port of which all are impartially taxed, must | pendent thought, conscienticus conviction, 
not be accompanied by avy extraneous usage | and honest dissent ! 
inevitably tending to create heartburning and The Catholics have just cause for com- 
strife, especially in matters pertaining to con- | plaint, but no more so than liberalists. We 
science. Spelling, reading, writing, cipher- | cannot send our children to any of the schools 
ing and the like are the monopoly of no sect, | of this or other states, witbout having the 
conflict with no theological dogmas, and are | religious dogmas of sectarians instilled into 
indispensable in the work of education. To} their minds, but from whose teachings we 
teach these is the special object of our pub- certainly pray “Good Lord deliver us.” 
lic schools. Adhering to this object in good) we, asked our little son a few days since, 
faith, we shall not fail to vitalize the blood of D—, do they read a lesson in the morning 
the body politic and add strength to all its atyour school? “Yes.” From what book? 
members- J “The Bible.” ¿Does your teaeher pray? “Yes, 
We said above that the Catholic church aoa unali bowrour Leads and ‘che 
had been the prominent party, opposed to the wants us to repeat the words after her.” Do 
use of the Biblein our common schools. We you doit? “Only afew repeat the prayer, 
should however, add that there have been but all bow their heads at first, but as soon 
many liberalists, in fact nearly allin the as her eyes are closed, more than half raise 
strict understunding of that term, who have up their heads, and have a good time.” Do 
also been opposed to this innovation upon our you sing? ‘Yes. 
pa peg . . Never be afraid to speak for Jesus, 
Of those who voted in the negative, we Witels E o woed ton 2, 
are told, thirteen were Protestants, one Free- Own your savior, He who loves and cares for you. 
thinker, one Jew. In the affirmative pose Moha weve ME Sani ts feed ove Savior, 
three Protestants, ten Catholics, eight Free Therefore never be afraid. 
Thinkers, and one Jew. The distinction, “Never be afraid to die for Jesus 
however, here made between Protestants and Pica “ga E E e at 
Free Thinkers is simply individious; because To the realms of endless day. 
the latter are necessarily Protestants, but of Never be afraid, &c.” 
a more radical type than some others. Thef Such are the religious (? ?) instruction our 
Romish Church recognizes no such line of di- | children are getting in our public schools, 
vision, she branding them all as equally here- | where we send them for the purpose—not of 
tical—Protestantism, as against her claim of | being taught in any religion—but to obtain a 
infallibility, being simply free thinking; and | secular education. There are other than 
no such line can be drawn bya Protestant | Catholics, and they are counted by hundreds 
hand without injury tothe foundation upon | of thousands, who most sincerely object to 
which Protestantism itself stands. Correct- | such impressions being made upon the minds 
ly stated, the affirmative vote stood eleven | of their children, as being saved by Jesus, or 
Protestants, ten Catholics, one Jew—a very |any other person. They desire to have their 
close and impartial representation of the pro- | children in the school, acquire the necessary 
fessed religious faith and actual political | education to fit them for the duties of earth- 
strength of the parties thus designated, rep- | life. At home they should teach them, that 
resenting the population of Cincinnati inthe | they must rely upon themselves for salvation 
aggregate. from ignorance and interior tendences to 
Another favorable feature, and one giving | wrong doing; that to be happy, they 
promise of success, is the fact that the decis- | must be good; that no other person, however 
ion of the question did not assume a politi- | exalted in goodness or greatness, can become 
eal partizan character. Of the 22 votes|thetrsavior from the inharmonies of their 
in the Board of Education in favor of|own being. Woe close by quoting from the 
excluding the Bible from the public schools, | very alle article of Wm. Loyd Garrison 
10 were Republicans and 12 Democrats. Of | in the last Independent upon this subject. 
the 15 votes against excluding the Bible, 12 Bri beg tenaga o pool gerber ac gorda ie 
were Republicans,and 3 Democrats. A reso- | genoracy, but rather of growth in popular enlight- 


Kalamazoo, Mich. ment, 


Attention is called to the announcement 
made in another column by J. S. Loveland, 
which we are sure will be read with pleasure 
by all who know of the ability of the brother, 
and his peculiar qualifications to conduct such 
a department—which alone will be worth the 
subscription price of the Aem. We hope our 
subscribers will appreciate the efforts we are 


We have received from the officers of the 
Y. M. L. A., the Union Lecture course, as 
follows : 

1. Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, jr. ; November 
23d. Subject not selected. 

2. The Mendelsshon Quintette Club; De- 
cember 2d. Concert. 

3. Rev. W. H. Wilburn ; December 15th. 
Subject: ‘“ What a blind man saw in search 


of sight.” making to meet the wants of every class of 

_ 4. Henry Vincent; December 29th. Aa readers. We shall be glad to see one of our 
a E E . 

ject: «Our young men and women ; their cotemporaries, who made haste two weeks 


present position and future prospects.”’ 
January 17th. 


Sub- 


since to announce with regrets the withdraw- 
al of Messrs Loveland and Wadsworth, as 
prompt now to make this announcement, for 
the information of its readers. The parties 
most intimately concerned have had no 
thought of severing their Editorial connection 
with the PRESENT AGE. 


5. Miss Olive Logan; 
Subject: ‘ Girls.” 

6. Miss Kate Field; January 20th. 
ject: “ Out in the Woods.” 

7. Prof. W. C. Richards; February 3d. 
Subject: ‘* Castles in the Air; or, Matter 
Queen.” 

8. Prof. W. C. Richards; February 5th. 
Subject : ‘* Electron, or the Modern Puck ; 
or, Matter King.” 

9. Miss Anna E. Dickinson; February 
14th. Subject : ‘‘ Whited Sepulchers.”’ 

10th. Fred. Douglass; March 1st. Sub- 
ject: “Our Composite Nationalities.’’ 


C. H. Boor, Pres. 
J. D. Sumner, Cor. Sec’y } Y.M. L. A. 


We have arranged with the publishers of 
the following named papers and periodicals, 
so as to enable us to make the following very 
liberal offers and thus accommodate all classes 
of our readers. Will our agents please call 
attention to the advantages of clubbing with 


D. O. Rozerts, Pres. ly MOA the Present Ace for any of the following : 
J. K. Waener, Cor. Sec’y § °°" ~~" PRESENT Ace and Lyceum Banner......... $2.50 
The people of Kalamazoo and vicinity, as un eee a Y. Tapan bt ia. - 
will be seen, arg to be favored with several off  « u ah" SRY Magazine 2 
the best and nost popular speakers, whose $ es pe Weekly ovens. + 5.00 
a pop p ” a Su Pee TheiGalaxy.c pices adc 5.00 


reputation has become world-wide. Among 
these may be wamed Anna E. Dickinson, 
Fred. Douglass, and Henry Vincent. We 
suppose that none, however, will be. more 
likely to ‘* draw” a multitude, than Miss 
Olive Logan and Miss Kate Field. We 
should have bern glad to have seen the names 
of some one or more of those who are 
becoming famiiar to the American peo- 
ple, as identified with the progressive religious 
movements of the time, such as Collyer, — 
Frothingham, Andrew Jackson, Davis, or 
Mary F. Davis but we suppose the time has 
not yet come, md we must wait, but come it 
will. 


The Bibl in Our Public Schools. 


Our readers will see at a glance, the saving 
effected by ordering through this office any of 
the above. All of the first-class magazines 
of America above named are $4 each. In 
addition to the above, we are authorized to 
offer as a premium, and will send to all who 
subscribe for the Ace and Independent, and 
remit us $4, postage paid, a copy of Ritchie’s 
splendid steel engraving of Grant and Colfax, 
(the price of which is $2 each.) In other 
words, for every new name you may send 
us and $4—we will send the PRESENT AGE and 
the Independent one year, and also both of 
these popular engravings, worth in the print 
stores $4. 

We think these liberal offers, and the efforts 
we are making to make the PRESENT AGE 
the best spiritual paper in the world, will in- 
duce all our present readers to go to work and 
secure for us at least one copy each. 

For particulars as to Harper’s publications, 
we refer our readers to notices of the Maga- 
zine, Bazar and Weekly, found on fourth 
page. 

In addition to above inducements, let it be 
remembered that to every new subscriber for 
one year, on receipt of $2, we send free, for 
one year, the Western Home, a monthly 
magazine published in Chicago. See adver- 
tisement on third page. 


Since writirg our thoughts upon this sub- 
ject, as found in these columns, we have 
clipt the folloving from the Chicago Times, 
which so nearly coincides with our own 
views, that we make room for it. We 
feel confident, could we obtain the full ex- 
pression of the secular press of the country, 
a large majority would fayor the exclusion 


movement: 


“ It is not improbable that this action of the Cin- 
cinnati Board of Education will form the basis of a 
good deal of hot discussion. There will not be 
tacking opponents of the measure, of whom some will 
oppose it from principle, while others will do it 
with the hopethat it may become available for po- 
litical capital. But despite the honest opposition 
and interested partisanship which may combine to 
condemn this measure, there is every reason for be- 
lieving that it will succeed through the support of 
the thinking and honest majority of the people. 

“ The exclasion of the Bible from public schools 
is not a movement either against the book thus ex- 
cluded, or in the interests of Catholicism. This re- 
lieves the measure of the charge of being conceived 
in the interests of a denomination. It now must 
stand or fall upon its merits as a simple act of justice 
and policy, whose application refers to all sects, and 
yet to no sect in particular. 

“The friends of the movement to exclude the Bible 
do not defend it upon the ground that the Bible is an 
objectionable book. They simply regard its reading 
in the public schools as a matter which is calculated 
to offend many, and to interfere with that perfect 
freedom in religious matters which is one of the car- 
dinal principles of our republican government. Just 
so long as there are two widely different versions of 
this book, just so long should both be excluded. It 
will not be allowed for a moment that the Douay ver- 
sion of the Bible should be read in the schools ; and 
yet there are precisely the same objections to the 
Protestant version that there are to the other. 

“It is to be hoped that the reform which has com- 
menced in Cincinnati will not only extend to all othet 
places in our country, but will extend to all other 
publications. The class of reading books now in 
use in our schools is a gross fraud, both in its sec- 
tarian and its political character. We want our 
public schools purged of partisan politics. Purifi- 
cation will occur only when the management of our 
public schools rises aboye politics, and the men who 
compose school-boards are selected for their fairness 
and fitness, and not for their adherence or services 
to party.” 


Tum Western Home comes to us this 
month inits new dress. It is now, we think, 
really the most elegant magazine in America; 
a fact of which the West may well be proud. 
Its new frontispiece is a work of great artis- 
tic merit, worthy of study and admiration. 
Its contents are rich and varied ; its list of 
contributors, embracing many of the ablest 
writersin America. It is a large quarto size, 
having seventy-six long columns of printed 
matter, and all for Only One Dollar a Year. 
Of course its popularity is wide-spread, and 
as the publishers are paying large premiums 
for clubs, it offers rare opportunities for pro- 
fits. It is a purely literary work, devoted ex- 
clusively to home interests, and deserves the 
highest success. We advise each of our read- 
ers to secure a sample from the publishers, 
who are Stoddard & Parkhurst, of Chicago. 

Do not forget that we send the Western 
Home to all new subscribers for the Present 
Acre who send us $2, and claim the premi- 
um at time of writing. Any old subscriber 
can get it by sending us one new name for 
one year and the $2. 


Ballou’s Monthly Magazine. 


We are in receipt of this marvellously cheap 
and handsome Magazine for December. Its 
table of contents is varied and charming, em- 
bracing the usual fine variety of serials, 
sketches, stories, poems and attractive engray- 
ings. The publishers announce in the pros- 
pectus for the coming year, a serial story 
for adults, by the popular Magazine writer, 
James Franxuin Firrs, anda juvenile serial 
by the young people’s favorite, Horatio Ar- 
GER, JR. The price of this periodical is a 
marvel to everybody—a hundred page first- 
class illustrated Magazine of fifteen cents, or 
$1.50 per year, is indeed wonderfully cheap. 
Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, Publishers, Boston, 
Mass. 
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Stimulants. 


We ask the special attention of our readers 
to the following statement, as to the terrible 
effects of tobacco. We are assured upon 
good authority, that the increase here, in the 
use of this poison is even proportionally great- 
er than in France. Is it any wonder that ‘‘lu- 
natics and paralytics’’ increase ? 

Read this extract to your children—and 
your neighbor’s children ; let it be read in 
the Children’s Progressive Lyeeum, and in 
the day-school. Let us begin with the young, 
and see if we cannot lessen this terrible evil : 


The five chief stimulants are tea, coffee, aicohol, 
opium, tobacco. Stimulants, when taken in a liquid 
form, go at once into the blood, and, of course, ope- 
rate promptly upon the tissues of all parts of the 
body. Tea and coffee stimulate ; alcohol, opium, 
and tobacco poison. 

Through the blood are carried on the two great 
vital processes—repair and waste. The human bod 
always consuming, always replaced, is on one hand, 
an incessant funeral; on“the other, an incessant 
birth. 

Perhaps tobacco is not quite so bad as whisky, 
but they are twin brothers, and tobacco makes men 
drink. Tobacco depresses, and the user then craves 
liquor to stimulate him. It is found impossible to 
cure inebriate patients ofthe use of liquor as long as 
they are allowed to use tobacco. 

The French public revenues from tobacco from 
1812 to 1832 was annually $5600,000—of late years 
it is $36,000.000. During the former period there 
were in France, at any given time, 8,000 lunatics and 
paralytics ; now there are 44,000. It will be seen 
that the two totals increase in nearly an even ratio 
—six and a half times as much tobacco, five anda 
half times as much lunacy and paralysis. In this 
whole period the increase of population has been 
only from 30,000,000 to 38,000,000. 

When Louis Napoleon learned this fact, a few 
years ago, he caused a comparative examination to 
be made of the smokers and non-smokers in all the 
public schools and educational institutions, and the 
results to be tabulated. The non-smokers were de- 
cidedly superior in physical health, intellectual ac- 
quirements, and moral deportment. Upon this, the 
use of tobacco in the public institutions of educa- 
tion was by law forbidden, and 30,000 tobacco pipes 
were broken in one day in the public schools. 

We never find a healthy person among those who 
work in the tobacco business. In any sickness, a 
tobacco worker, by the side of an otherwise healthy 
countryman, is slow and doubtful of recovery. The 
children of tobacco users are comparatively feeble. 


To the Children, 


We have thought you would like to see the 
editor of your Department, but as you cannot- 
without going to Penn, it occurred to us that 
the next best thing would be to see her Pho- 
tograph. We have therefore made arrange- 
ments for some, and now promise to every lit- 
tle boy or girl, or to their parents, who will 
send us one new subscriber for the PRESENT 
Ace for six months, and one dollar, we will 
send a beautiful photograph of Mrs. E. L. 
Watson. We will pay the postage, so that 


all you will have to do to get the likeness, 
will be to go and see some of your acquain- 


tances and get them to subscribe for the AcE 
six months. 


Halls Journal of Health. 


We call attention with pleasure to this 
most excellent journal, from which we have 
often quoted for our Hygienic column. For 
1870 this Journal is to be greatly enlarged and 
otherwise improved. It should be in every 
family. Price $1 50 published monthly, ad- 
dress 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘Books! Books! 


Please remember that we keep on hand 
and for sale most of the Reform Publivation of 
the day, which we sell at publishing house 
prices. Address office of PRESENT AGE. 
SE 

Erom our Gorresponding Editors. 


The Printing Press. 


It is probable that no achievement of the 
human intellect has contributed more to the 
growth of modern civilization, or aided in the 
emancipation of the human mind, from the 
thralldom of theolegical bigotry, than the 
invention of the printing press. This great 
event, the results of whichit would be diffi- 
cult to exaggerate, occurred about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, and the art was first 
introduced into Venice, where it immediately 
attained considerable perfection. 

Previous to the introduction of this new 
vehicle of thought, the elergy were almost 
the sole depositories of knowledge, and they 
communicated it orally to the people from 
their pulpits. The people venerated them on 
account of their attainments, and felt a su- 
perstitious regard for their instruction. They 
sat beneath the pulpit in a passive state of 
mind, and not only received the words as 
they fell from the lips of the priest, but also 
the accompanying magnetism. The church 
being the only intermedium between knowl- 
edge and the people, its officials were careful 
that nothing should go to the people, except 


petuity of ecclesiastical 
were taught that they must be subject to the 
authority of God, as it is announced through 
the authorative lips of a priest ; that priests 
are the legates of God on earth, and, there- 
fore, to reject the authority of a priest, is to 
disregard the commandments of God. 
democratic movement in the direction of po- 
liticalor religious reform could germinate 
among the masses, so long as they depended on 
such sources for information ; but when the 
printing press and school house were intro- 
duced, the pulpit found formidable rivals. 
Its supromacy was contested, and at last it 
was compelled to take a subordinate position 
among the world’s teachers. 
could no longer monopolize knowledge or ex- 
ercise an exclusive control over public senti- 
ment. 


had received instruction under the droppings 
of thesanctuary, was now changed to an ac- 
tive state—to one of reading and thoughtful 
investigation. 
ple through other than theological channels. 
The writings of Copernicus, Bruno and Gali- 
leo, were sought and read. Juster views of 
the universe and of man were entertained. 
A new impulse stirred the deeps of the human 
soul, and thoughtful men looked hopefully to- 
ward the future. 
superstition rolled away, and the light of a 
brighter sun shone on the mountains and was 
reflected through all the valleys of ignorance 
and superstition. 
affected with the most skeptical tendencies, 
for this new vehicle of thought conveyed the 
most radical truths, which penetrated the 
most secret recesses of society. Nothing was 
too sacred for investigation; investigation 
created doubt, and doubt stimulated to criti- 
cism so searching, that the untenable dogmas 
of theology, one after another were dissolved 


away. 


the disappearance of the WESTERN DEPART- 
MENT from the Ace, and the cessation of ar- 
ticles from Dr. Wadsworth and myself. he. 
answer, in brief, is this; the increasing prac- 
tice of the Doctor, together with duties at 


energies as to leave little opportunity for 
writing. Asfor myself, a severe bilious fever 


some four weeks. 
in contemplation to change the name, and to 
some extent the character of the Department. 
As I had become temporarily resident in 


Western DEPARTMENT, and as it was doubt- 
ful whether Dr. Wadsworth could carry it on 
alone, the conclusion had been partially reach- 
ed to make the Fourth page a Puriosoput- 
CAL DEPARTMENT. 
reached, and next week we shall recommence 
our Department under the heading of Scien- 
tific and Philosophical. 
occasional article from Dr. Wadsworth, and 
inyite them from all interested in that phase 
of thought. 


Department of the Acu equal, in point of re- 
search and thought, with the best magazine 


authority. They 


Mrs. E. L. WATSON, - - Editor. 


All communications for this Department should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor, at Titusville, Pa. 


LETEVERY CHILD FIRST LEARN OBEDIENCE TO THE LAW OF 
KINDNESS, AND EASY WILL BECOME THE AFTER 
DISCIPLINE OF LIFE. 


No WHAT CANIDO? 
“What can I do? a Dew-drop said, 
“So great the land, so vast the sea, 
I’m sure they have no need of me! 
A red rose lifted up its head 
And whispered softly “Come to me, 
Come quickly, Z have need of thee!” 
And through the stillness of the night, 
The Dew-drop heard, and earthward came, 
Re-lit the red rose ruddy flame, 
And sparkled in the morning light, 
Full of a new-found happiness, 
Giad ‘twas no more, nor yet no less! 
So there is work forall to do; 
The smallest atoms in all space, 
Each fill their God-appointed place! 
From winged world to drop of dew, 
Each wears its own peculiar grace, 
And feels the smile-light of His face! 
The wee hands of a winsome child, 
Lift heavy loads from heart and brain, 
Smooth ont the wrinkles of our pain, 
Pour oil on storm-tossed billows wild, 
And tie our heart's half broken strings 
More tightly to life’s better things ! 


Katy Mead, or Something to do. 


The clergy 


The passivity with which the human mind 


Knowledge flowed to the peo- 


CHAPTER I. 


“Oh, dear! I wish [had something to do!’’ 
exclaimed Katy. Now my dear little readers, 
no doubt some of you have said this very same 
thing, and like Katy, felt tired of having 
nothing to do? Katy had a beautiful home, 
and to many children it would have been a 
perfect fairy-land, withits soft, flowery car- 
pets, greatsunny windows, draped in satin 
and lace, and picture covered walls. Katy 
had a kind father and mother too, three great 
brothers and a baby sister whom Katy thought 
she loved very dearly; and yet she was not 
happy. Ithink it was because she had an 
idea that she was made to be waited upon by 
servants, and older people, and that she had 
nothing in the world to do but be amused. 
And this dark November day found Katy with 
a scowl upon her face and an evil spirit called 
Discontent in her little heart. 

“Say, mamma, what can I do? continued 
Katy, “I do’nt know what to play, and I am 
sick of this doll-dress, I do’nt care a fig for 
dolly. Iwish I could go somewhere or do 
something !”’ and the scowl grew deeper and 
darker, so when Mrs. Mead looked up from 
her book she found Katy looking like anything 
but a good-tempered little girl. 

“Something to do Katy?’’ Mrs. Mead re- 
flected a moment, ‘‘Well my dear, you may go 
and rock baby until I have finished this chap- 
ter, then we will walk down to see poor Mrs. 
Dean and the dear little cripple Marcia; I am 
afraid they have hard work to provide bread 
for the children, by making shirts for twenty 
five cents a piece, and may be you can find 
something there to do.”’ : 

“Mercy mamma! what can I do there; 
such a horrid place! why, mamma, I do be- 
lieve they all sleep in the one bed; besides, 
think ot the bare floor and little bits of win- 
dows, it makes me shiver at the very thought 
of going there such a day asthis!’’ and Katy 
shrugged her dainty shoulders, looked scorn- 
ful, and forgot about the baby. 

‘But think of little Marcia, Katy, with her 
almost useless limbs and crooked, painful hands. 
She sits in her old chair all day with her 
eyes fixed upon the fine needle-work, singing 
to herself, or telling sweet stories to keep the 
children quiet when her mother has that dread- 
ful headache, and yet she never complains of 
the bare floor or narrow windows; only one 
year older than my dear Katy and yet so much 
to do!”’ 

“But mamma, I do’nt see what I can do 
there ; I did’nt mean I wanted to do this kind 
of work, but,—something nice and pleasant, 
mamma !”’ 

“Iam afraid my little girl would not think 
real work of any kind nice and pleasant at 
first, but we will now go to Mrs. Dean and 
Marcia and see if they can teach us anything.” 
And very soon Katy found herself walking 
briskly beside her mother, wondering what in 
the world she could learn of poor Mrs. Dean 
and her little cripple. It was quite a long 
way, down this street and around that corner, 
past many tumble-down houses and finally up 
a flight of shaky stairs and intoa dark nar- 
row passage and before a low, creaky door at 
which Mrs. Mead rapped for admittance. 
‘Come in !” said a soft voice, and the visitors 
soon found themselves seated in Mrs. Dean’s 
best chairs. It was a cozy little room in 
spite of the bare floor and narrow windows. 
There was a flower-pot in the sunniest spot, 
near the wee south window, and near ita 
beautiful picture. It was Marcia, the little 
cripple, with long flowing hair, soft blue-eyes 
with a heavenly light in them, and a mouth 
shaped for smiles and loving words alone. 

“Oh, Miss Katy! I am so glad you have 
come! said Marcia, ‘‘for I want to show you 
the new rose, which opened its white leaves 
the first thing this morning! and the fair face 
sparkled all over as she labored with her tiny 
crutches to get closer to the new-blown rose 
in the little flower-pot where she was joined 
by Katy, who looked brighter than she had 
before that morning. - ‘You see I take care 
of this all myself, and last week I gathered * 
quite a bouquet to put in the dead baby’s 
hands ! oh, she looked so beautiful in her lit- 
tle white dress; and mamma says she has gone 
where the children never cry for bread, nor 
feel it very cold ; don’t you wish we could go 
too Katy? 

‘No, indeed! I would’nt die for all the 
world !”? answered Katy. 

‘Why not Katy? I think it would be nice 
to live where it is always warm; but then I 
have a great deal to do before I die !” 

‘What is there you can do, with your lame 
feet and poor crooked hands? asked Katy 
rather séornfully. 

“Oh, I have learned to sew almost as nice- 
ly as mamma, and I am going to teach Tom 
and Willie all I know of books; for you see 
Katy, they cannot go to school but work all 
day in the mills; so we study together eve- 
nings and when we can afford a candle we 
have such good times, reading the pretty sto- 
ries your mamma gave us last Christmas, and 
when we cannot have a candle, why, we tell 
stories, and recite our lessons over and over 
again, and when we are a little older we are 
going to earn money enough to buy a little 


The long, dark night of 


The people at large were 


E. W. 


Explanation and Announcement. 


Many inquiries have been made respecting 


Rush Medical College, so absorb his time and 


has rendered me unable to do anythtng for 
Prior to my illness, it was 


Michigan, I could no longer be Editor of a 


That conclusion is now 


We shall expect an 


It will be our earnest effort to make this 


literature of the country. Hence we do not 
propose to treat our readers with mere para- 
graphs, or the news of the day, but we intend 
to furnish material for the thinker, for the 
philosophical reconstructor, who recognises 
the spiritual movement as the beginning of a 
new revolution—the inauguration ofa new re- 
ligion—government and social institutions. 
We prepose an exhaustive statement of the 
nature, principles, demands and destiny of 
the Religion of Manhood—Spiritualism. 
From the many tokens of approval in the past, 
we trust that our future efforts will so please 
our friends as to induce them to aid in the 
wider circulation of our paper, which we 
mean to make the dest in the country. 
J, 8. Loveranp. 
EEE SEL TREES FPL TAS ES 
VOICES FROM THE PEOPLE. 


Leoxrnas, Nov. 12th, 1869. 

BROTHER Fox.—I just want to say to you that 
Miss Singleton’s Correspondence, and notes from 
Mr. Thorntons Diary, are certainly the best thing 1 
have read in a long time, well worth a years sub- 
scription. I presume there are butfew that are 
much interested in them; but for meI see a deep 
meaning a significance, aspiritual unfolding of wo- 
‘man’s development, growth and progression which 
appeals to the finer feelings of humanity,for her 
equal rights with man. The pioneer work seems to 
have been about completed now, and we are needing 
apen so prolific, as was Mrs. Stowe’s when she 
wrote “Uncle Toms Cabin,” touching as with a coal 
from off the divine altar, every human soul that 
read it, making a nation weep as one family. Hu- 
man rights ! the cause was struggling in the bal- 
lance, the angel world were eagerly watching for 
a channel through which they might assist, and they 
found in her a plastic and susceptable mind, giving 
her work an inspiration. It broke down many bar- 
riers where plain, strong, well dealt blows had no 
effect. ~ 


Wehave many, very many noble hearted, and 
self-sacrificing workers in the field asking for Wo- 
man’s Rights, at the ballot box and elsewhere. But 
custom, prejudice and long established laws, all 
have their devotees, and can only be reached by a 
work like Mrs. Stowes, binding and blending truth 
and fiction, touched and guided with an inspiration 
that will reach within the sacred temple of the hu- 
man soul, calling out the better feelings and judg- 
ment. Sucha werk must come,it hasbeen promised, 
and we must bide our time, excuse my erratic scrib- 
bling, itis on one of my pet themes. As ever, 

Hertrre Bisnop, 
Sethe gages fers: 
Srvureis, Mich., Oct., 21st, 1869. 

Bnoruzr Fox.—Inclosed please find the sub- 
scription price of the Aae. I was very reluctant in 
having my wife subscribe for it for three months 
even, because I was taking several party papers, 
and thought I could not afford it, but I see it is in 
favor of Labor Union, or at least had an article in 
this weeks issue, that is worth the price of the paper 
for six months, and I willcontinue it. Money is close 
atpresent among Laboring people, and therefore, 
we deem it necessary to co-opperate to protect our- 
selves. We know that every true Spiritualist is a 
Labor Union man ; but we want the influence of 
the press, to make our work affective and bring it 
properly before the people. Please publish articles 
for the good cause as often as you can. We have 
organized a Lodge in this place, but are meeting op- 
position from capitalists and strong party men. 
But we have no fears of the result; like the cause of 
Spiritualism, it will work its way through and bless 
humanity. Yours truly, 8. H. Lanprs. 


bit of a house with a garden spot, for Mother 
to live in whenshe is old!” and the little 
cripple was almost out of breath in her haste 
to convince Katy she had something to do! 
«May I help you Marcia?’ whispered Ka- 
ty, and the scowl had entirely left her face, 
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|in America. Itis true that we have costly 


- Editors. 


SONG. 


Go, ask the flow'r the sun to leave ; 
‘Twill answer, Would you have me gricve? 
Tis mine to live in golden rays, 
That coax my growth and glad my days. 
No, no, no, no, to quit the sun, 
Were ended bliss and pain begun, 
No, no, no, no, to quit the sun, 
Were ended bliss and pain begun.” 
And so the heart, if asked to be 
As frozen as the Northern sea, 
Will answer, “No! ’Tis Love's warm springs 
Give life her bliss and heayenward wings. 
No, no, no, no, if Love should flee, ; 
Poor heart ! there’s nought but pain for thee.” 
No, no, no, no, if Love should fice, 
Poor heart ! there nought but pain for thee.” 


Foreign Editerial Correspondence. 


NO. 


My good friend, Mrs. Emma Hardinge, 
very kindly gave mea letter of introduction 
to our brother in the faith, Mr. J. Burns, 15 
South Hampton Row, and with my travelling 
friend, I took a cab and went directly to his 
house. We were most cordially received by 
as genial a hearted, noble-souled, radiant- 
faced Scotchman, as ever the sun shone upon 
who proved to be brother Burns himself. The 
first question to be considered, was that of ac- 
commodations during our sojourn. Very 
much to my delight Brother Burns, placed at 
my disposal the departments recently vacated 
by Brother Peebles, and I was duly installed 
as his successor, and thus saved the disa- 
greeable necessity of taking up with Hotel 


sterling. 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago some of the citi- 
zens of the town of New Braintree, Mass., 
subscribed $7,000 to build and furnish atem- 
perance hotel. Soon after this reform, the 
people of the town came to the conclusion that 
it was an unprofitable business to farm out 
the poor of the town, as had long been the 
practice, to the lowest bidder; and at a town- 
meeting they voted to buy a poorhouse farm, 
and put the poor at work. This was also car- 
ried into effect. Lately, an editor of a Bos- 
ton poner was riding into the townin a stage- 
coach, when the driver said to him, on passing 
the poorhouse farm, ‘*There isa funny place.” 
“Why so?” the editor asked. ‘Because it is 
a poorhouse farm, and nota pauper in it. 
And I suppose the reason is, some years agoa 
temperance tavern was started here; no 
liquors have been sold, and there is no drink- 
ing, nor drunkenness, and not a pauper in the 
town.” 


A Scorcu clergyman, in the recent drought 
one Sunday, offered prayer for rain. And, 
sure enough, it came just as the services closed. 
One old lady, who had no umbrella with her, 
commenced to gather the skirts of her gown 
over her head before quitting the church ves- 
tibule, at the same time remarking to a neigh- 
bor: “ Eh, wumman, isn’t it too bad of the 
doctor? He might hae lotten us hame first.” 


| number in all our large cities and towns ; 
while her eyes shone with a new light. | aressed, No. 16 Wee. th Sio Nowvork City. | vests them of half their charm. These old 
= ————— | English churches have a drapery of pictur- 
sew for them while mother works for Mr. Os- 
trum?” Why, Katy, what would your mam- | | quite impossible to describe. 
Twill answer, “No! It may not be, ENGLISH RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 
“Please, you ask her, Marcia!’’ and Katy} ‘Tis mine to fly on breezes ficet, 
blushed as though she was half ashamed. ick nd, bo, 46 jie may nol be | plished with much more ease than in America. 
“Pwere pain to part with Liberty, The roads here are so thoroughly constructed 
with me some day? timidly inquired the lit- ‘bel i iene A 
3 x k: 7 were pain to part with Liberty. | 
tle cripple, while Katy looked pleadingly | greater rate of speed per hour. The average 
“No, dear,” answered Mrs. Mead, who speed of 60 miles per hour is made. The 
had overheard every word of the childrens first class coaches are fitted up in a style simi- 
ers may come to Katy’s home every day, if will accomodate ten persons, and there is no 
your Mother is willing, and Katy may help central saloon. The seats are models of com- 
lovingly on her little daughter, who had be- The whistle of an English locomotive is a 
gan to learn a beautiful lesson. most ludicrous sound; compared with the 
home it was settled that the children should sound of a penny trumpet. The engines have 
all come the next evening to commence their no cow-catchers attached. Passengers are 
Katy was delighted, and could hardly wait xe: | lets them out at the different stations. 
to get off her wraps before she went to look At the town of Rugley, famed for its Uni- 
be the brightest nook in all the bright house— last letter announced my arrival at Liverpool. | sandwich for refreshments. Rugley is eighty- 
the large bay-window off from mamma’s| I cannot tell you what a delight it was after | six miles from London, and in about an hour 
little, if we need showing, which I persume | pitching, and tossing, and tumbling about | tions of approach toa great city. At five 
we shall !’’ and next week I will tell you how | upon the ever restless deep, to feel my feet | 0’clock we reached the suburbs of the city, 
A Little Hero agreeably disappointed by Liverpool. Friends | depot at Euston Square, and found ourselves 
ices had told me I would find nothing of interest | in the great metropolis of the United King- 
the hero of the true history Iam about to re- | ™@ night. On the contrary, I was there 
late, but no longer ‘‘little,”” as the perilous twenty-four hours and left with reluctance. 
in his native town, happened several years they do not make cities here of little places 
ago. with ten thousand inhabitants, is singularly 
fourteen, the son of a mechanic. In the se-|™osphere and appearance of Boston, so 
vere winter of 18—, the father worked in a | much so that I felt at home atonce. Its pub- 
home, and every day the boy carried him his world re-nowned, being built of massive 
dinner across a wide piece of meadow land. | granite and iron, upon a scale unequalled in 
this meadow nearly two feet deep, and no 
traces of the little foot path remaining. Yet 
SPIRITUALISM IN LIVERPOOL. 
drifts—keeping himself warm by vigorous} We saw nothing of the Spiritualists of 
exercise and brave, cheerful thoughts. 
half a mile from any house, he suddenly felt paper anes =P one i? ae are aa paige mad gma sa he 
himself going down, down, down! He had | *@ believers in our faith. There is however, | My reception by the Spiritualists of Lon- 
dark ice water, but arose immediately to the | way of lecturers or demonstrations of medi. | climate of London just at present is simply 
surface. There he grasped hold ofa plank, | umship. It was here that the Davenport | abominable ; worse than that from which I 
down. One end of this rested on the bottom i i o N 
of the well, the other rose about four feet | YEY Out set of their European tour.* Their | test most vigorously against it, and I shall 
speedily seek more genial airs. It was a 
The poor lad shouted for help until he was} by a howling mob, who threatened even their 
hoarse and almost speechless, but all in vain, | Jiyes ; a most marked contrast to the treat- | table the Present Aer for October 2, the 
hear from such a depth, and at such a distance F e a Guy Ueailod trom {tiem TERE TT was tke 
from any house. So at last he concluded that | Continent from many people of distinction 
was a still greater pleasure to be told that it 
self, and begin at once, as he was getting ex- | But the entering wedge has been driven home | was considered in England a very high-toned 
tremely cold in the water. So he went to here in Liverpool even, and silently but 
First, he drew himself up the plank, an 
braced himself against ine top of it ard aie will at no distant day make themselves felt. Mr. Thornton’s Diary. 
t Jan. 21.—Twenty times a day I resolve 
smooth. Then he pulled off his coat and tak- ae : : j J 
ing out his pocket knife cut off his boots, that J zo Supriti taking bs me Sree ho leave. soy. professions; Epanpet, bit<feet 
morning paper, to find this question of re- 
with his fect against one side of the wall, and | form was being agitated to such an extent, | measure my words by the conditions of oth- 
his shoulders against the other, he worked his | This paper contained an appeal by a candi- | ers. It will not do for me to give forth my 
half the distance to the top. Here he was| p : ; TNE i 
p Electors of Liverpool,” congratulating them | set my parish in a furor of excitement. 
t k 2 A : he 
ey ee ee cee and gather up upon the privilege they possessed of exercis | There is a constant struggle in my spirit be- 
For harder was it than all he had yet gone ` : 
through, for the side ofthe well being from | claims for their support in a forthcoming elec- | before swine’ 1s a convenient text for policy. 
must cut with his knife grasping places for his tonished at the clearnes 
fingers, slowly and carefully all the way up. FROM LIVERPOOL TO LONDON. mig ie : ka FAAN n ahai Sa im 
The distance from Liverpool to London| With Walch she perceived my situation. 
was all that he could do. And here the little | by rail is 212 miles ; but it is accomplished ; : 
hero lifted up hisheart to God, and prayed | in five hours. The route through the valley | tle afraid they will turn me away,” I said. 
x hesia e a ? The whole world is 
out alone. Doubtless the Lord heard his + thi ; 
i i pE i western road, is charming, full of beauty and | n0t 1n this parish. 
voice, calling from the deeps, and pitied him. g y the world is a wide place.” But Helen we 
breathed into his heart a yet larger measure of | the atmosphere being unobscured by the might be poor.” 
calmness and courage, strengthening him to when we impoverish our souls’? I have felt 
way that God often answers our prayers, when make theexceptionararity. The picturesque > 
Eaj an on him in time of A and finished beauty of English landscape, | telk of the ways and means of making up 
your salary.” I said no more, but I am sure 
ward, inch byinch. His wet eeesipe © froze | fields and lawns are as green as if the fresh- 
to the ice and kept his feet from slipping, | Sess of June rested upon them. They are ed perfect freedom to be a true man. I have 
a great many thoughts I dare not utter, and 
ders ere he reached the top. y ; : 
He did reach it atlast—crawled out into | zig-zag rail fences as in America, but by 
Helen’s words. 
rest, panting out his breath in little white | which adds wonderfully to their artistic beau-| 23.—I made a resolve that I would test 
oloun the-clar irodty Sir: ty. Cattle and sheep find a very paradise of 
well ! embody the greater part of my ideas. I 
His clothes soon froze to his body, but he | surely they can have no shadow of an excuse | touched upon the broad topics I had discus 
= thankfulness he ranto the ptt rg beef, that ever delighted the palate of an|of universal inspiration, universal freedom, 
is good father was waiting and wondering The trees, that now in America are | universal salvation. The first I made ex- 
dinner that day, but you may be sure he | clothed in all the gorgeousness of their au- 
eared little about that while listening, with | fumnal drapery, are here as verdant as the | of spiritual influx—The second, I made de- 
£ clare Woman’s rights—The thırd, the law of 
had to Sy ae rey a pect ae rich profusion. Even the little switch sta- 
very Es y y PP tions upon the side of the rail-road, are | finished my breakfast when callers began to 
him home to ‘*Mother.” arrive. 1 expected the worst, and had already 
And how that mother must have wept and | them from rude unsightly objects into lovely 
F j SAT little bowers,whose beauty remains perpetual, | my surprise to find that nearly all agreed 
thanked God for him !—Little Pilgrim with me, and came to congratulate me and 
very streams, spanned by rustic bridges, wind 
in all directions through these elysian fitlds| wished that I would be more outspoken, that 
they had driven my previous arguments home, 
poetry and in song. England ought to be| sions. This humbled me more than any thing 
the very paradise of landscape painters. But|I had ever had, to think that I had cow- 
the works of our leading American artists. | were ir possession of the same, and longed to 
The English farms and gardens have the| have them recognized. I find that every hu- 
direction. Even the large hay stacks that | No one man can suppose that he possesses what 
dot the fields, are models of symmetry. A | another one has not, for as each eye loves the 
kindred establishments in America ; it invari- | all, and not for a favored few. The whole 
ably has its beautifully kept lawn, like a ta-| human family sits under the influence of all 
upon a forest crowned eminence, some proud |a garden of plants in different stages of 
castle may be seen lifting its turrets above | growth. The closed buds wrapped in the 
ter hand of time, and toned down to that| time as the calyx unfolds and the petals ap- 
peculiar softness of coloring that only the} pear, there must be a consciousness in the 


| but they all have an air of newness that di- 
All communications for this Department should be ad- 
“What! help me to teach the children and 
From the German. | esque beauty thrown over them that I find it 
ma say 9? | Go, ask the bird to live with thec; 
I e to Travelling by rail in England is accom- 
| The springing earth with songs to greet. 
“Mrs. Mead, may Katy come and work 1 
AEO T eee | that the train is enabled to attaina much 
toward her mamma. speed here is 45 miles, and on some roads a 
conversation, ‘‘but you and your little broth- larto our Drawing Room cars. Each coach 
youall she can.” And Mrs. Mead smiled fort. The sleeping car is unknown here. 
And before Katy and her mamma went shriek of our American Engine, it is like the 
work. | locked in to the coaches by an official who 
up the school room, which she decided should | D248 Acz.—The closing paragraph of my | versity, we had an opportunity to snatch a 
room, Katy said “‘Somamma can show usa | baving been for ten days confined to a steamer, | after leaving it we began to perceive indica- 
Katy succeeded in her new work. once more pressing the firm earth. I was | and in a few minutes were landedin the great 
In the city of Hartford, Connecticut, lives there, and would not wish to remain even for | dom. 
adventure, which made him for a time famous | 1 be city, or rather town, for unlike America, 
Our hero was then a bright active boy of like Boston in many respects; it has the at- 
factory, about a mile and a half from his lic building’s are massive and grand, its docks 
One keen, frosty day he found the snow on | the world, and at a cost of millions of pounds 
he ran on as fast as possible, plunging through 
Live 1; but l d 
When in the midst of the meadow, fully pang eae ph ice gee eo N 
fallen intoa well! He sunk down in the} 2°thing whatever done in public, either in the | don will be the theme of my next letter. The 
which had fallen into the well as he weat brothers met with such rough usage, at the | fled in New York. My sensitive lungs pro- 
above the surface of the water. cabinet was destroyed,and they were followed 
pleasant surprise to find on brother Burn’s 
asit was impossible for him to make himself aene they afterwgrd rooe edi when on the 
looking in the face of a dear old friend. It 
if he was to be saved at all he must save him- | in literary, scientific and aristocratic circles. 
and excellent paper. be a Bs he 
work. : , 
q| most effectively forces are working here, that 
wall of the well, which was of brick, and very THE WOMAN QUESTION. 
he might work to greater advantage. Then, that it cramps my spirits. ; Iam obliged to 
way up, by the most fearful exertion, about | date for some office, addressed to “The Lady | boldest convictions, for I should immediately 
hisenergies for the work yet before him. $ 
ing the franchise, and setting forth his special | tween policy and duty. ‘Cast not your pearls 
that point completely covered with ice, he | tion for town councillors. I thought I would talk with Helen about the 
It was almost a hopeless attempt, but it i $ 
«What do you fear,” she said. “Iam a lit- 
fervently for help, fearing he never could get of the Trent; over tho London ‘aiid. North- And what of that 
I reckon that the field of 
He wrought no miracle to save him, but f interest. Fortunately we had a clear day, 
«Could we be poorer than 
£ 4 > i A i I teristi t 
work out his own deliverance. It is in this a al ee e like a beggar ever since I heard Mr. Smith 
After this, the little herocut his way up- | scenery is proverbial the world over. The : 
Helen is right. I have long felt as if I want- 
t his shi A 3 à 
eee hee eee from his shoul separated, not by rough stone walls, and rude : 
to suppress them is cowardice. I will ponder 
the snow, and lay down for a moment to | charming green hedges, kept neatly trimmed, 
wri hould 
He had beentwo hours anda half in the : mg cdurage; anit write: a sorion tha¥Bho 
pasturage in these ever-green fields ; and 
no longer suffered with the cold, as full of joy | for not making the very best mutton and | sed, and then went boldly on to the questions 
Th i ithout his | epicure. 
ia vap iaa e a a press, the fallibility of the Bidle and the truth 
tears in his eyes, to the thrilling story his son | golds. Everywhere, the Ivy grows in 
progress. Monday morning I had hardly 
him up in his own warm overcoat, and took : 
covered with its beautiful drapery, converting 
planned what I was to do. But what was 
smiled over the lad, and kissed him, and 
uninjured even by the frosts of winter. Sil- 
i tbey had 1 
Temperance. themselves. Some told me they had long 
and also the green lanes of ‘‘Merrie England,” 
with their hawthorn hedges, so familiar in | and found they led to precisely such conclu- 
I have never seen any specimens of English | ardly shut up the truths I possessed, fearing 
landscape painting that could compare with | others might not approve them, when they 
appearauce of being kept with exquisite neat- | man soul is possessed of attributes and faculties 
ness. Nothing slovenly meets the eye in any | that lead it to aspire naturally for the true. 
first class English country seat needs no/|sun-light, so each soul loves the inspiration 
special description ; it differs but little from | of truth. Truth is like the sun-light, it is for 
pestry of green velvet spread onthe ground | the truth that the world has revealed, or is 
without a fold or wrinkle. Now and then| yet to reveal. But the human family is like 
the foliage, and churches, ivy-clad and moss- | calyx do not take the sun-light into their 
covered, their stone walls tinted by the mas- | hearts, yet still it blesses them. After a 
lapse of centuries can give, add greatly to} flower of joy. I do not know why the un- 
the picture. With all my inconoclastic ten-| folded flower should exult over the embryo 


But we know nothing about it | in the human family. 


If it has taken mil- 
lions of ages to make an enlightened saint 


| and elegant churches and cathedrals, without | from the lowest type of humanity, it is all 


the same. We are not dissatisfied, because 
we have an eternity before us in which to 
progress. Now that I am free to express my 
thoughts, I feel like a newman. I am not 
as dissatisfied as before, with myself, and 
therefore am better satisfied with others. 1 
find that the man at peace in himself seldom 
complains of those he comes in contact with. 

We make our troubles by unfaithfulness. 
We are not true to ourselves. All disguises 
hurt the spirit. 

I talked with Aunt Ruth again to-day 
about a servant. She urges very rationally 
that she cannot afford to keep one. She says 
if she gets a servant without aspirations, she 
will be stupid, and burn out twice as much 
wood as is now consumed, and she will waste 
at every turn, so that her expenses will be 
doubled counting out the wages. If she gets 
a girl who aspires to something better than a 
place out at service, she will be made misera- 
ble by the pretensions and insolence she will 
be compelled to hear. Now here was a seri- 
ous difficulty. I thought Ihad grown to be 
a wise domestic economist, and I did not 
know how to get on with this simple prob- 
lem. Helen who is quick in her sympathy, 
said, “There are only two ways to arrange 


this matter. We must either form a commu- 
nity of labor in our household, each of us do- 


ing a designated share, or else we must be 
able to earn the additional amount wasted by 
the extra time that a servant will give us.” 

I had not revealed my experience at house 
keeping, but now it was forced out of me, 
for I should be obliged to decline doing my 
share, since I had so recently had a most try- 
ing experience. So I told it in all its ab- 
surdity. We have never had so merry atime 
since we were married; the house rang with 
our laughter. I was glad for that one thing, 
that I had put myself into harness so faith- 
fully. 

When we were a little soberer, Helen said, 
“I honor you for what you have done, and 
now we have your full sympathy, Aunt Ruth 
and I had concluded that we were capable of 
something better than that sort of drudgery, 
and hada plan of widening our spheres. Aunt 
Ruth has with my advice decided to open a 
book store and news depot. She can rent the 
little shop on the corner, and every body knows 
her and will patronise her. I will over look 
the housekeeping, and’’ ‘Do not be afraid 
to tell” said I, moved almost to tears to think 
how these women had, unaided, solved one of 
the greatest problems of the time, how to ele- 
vate woman above her trivial life. 

“I thought of publishing a weekly paper, 
and to issue tracts on hygeine, domestic econ- 
omy, bread making &c., precisely as religious 
tracts are issued. I have already a large sub- 
soription. ” 

I was mean enough to feel ashamed as I 
saw the energy and practicability of these 
women, and contrasted it with my inaction. 
Talk of spheres, these women were already re- 
volving in one immensely wider than mine. 
But I recovered myself enough to say ‘‘bravo,” 
but not with my whole heart, for already I 
considered what our house would be without 
these shining lights. 

« Helen,” said I, ‘you must do this or 
something better. Will you first help me a 
little.” Isaw her eye kindle, and a radiance 
pass over her face such as seldom has been 
there since we were married. She said nota 
word, but afterwards we talked over the book 
we would write together. Chemical, astro- 
nomical, hygeinic laws, as they relate to every 
day life. We decided to call it Science and 
Common Sense. Wespent the happiest 
evening I have known for years. A new in- 
spiration fills Helen’s mind. She talks no 
more of the paper. 


A Criticism. 


“Tux Present AGE, a conservative, old blue- 
light Presbyterian, may read, and not feel that his 
hell has had one drop of water to disturb its blaze.” 
—H. V. Wilson, in Banner of Light. 


We arein doubt whether to feel compli- 
mented by the above, or otherwise. But try- 
ing to receive the paragraph in the spirit in 
which it was written, we suppose it to mean 
distinctly that the Present AcE is coward- 
ly; that it does not dare boldly to set forth 
the reformatory ideas of Spiritualism ; that 
it tries to put on the dress of popular theol- 
ogy, or one so much like it as to be unrecog- 
nized. As brother Wilson knows, our out and 
out radicalism we have, personally, no reply 
to make, but a few thoughts are called out by 
his paragraph. 

All truths stand up boldly, like great 
boulders; they defy the storms and the wind. 
They may be beat upon, but they do not 
yield. One who has once put foot upon 
them, knows that they are there; they are 
his bulwark, his rock of defense; he fears 
not to build up his temple of faith on such 
foundations. But shall he not adorn his 
foundation stones? Must he forever tear off 
the traces of beauty? 

Truth is the inheritance of the world. No 
man can claim it as his own. It is only the 
measure or interpretation of truth that is 
personal. Several millions of years have 
been developing man up to his present capac- 
ity of recognizing truth. Each individual re- 
ceives his tribute from the ages gone. As 
truth is infinite, it requires infinite expres- 
sion. The most that any one of us can do, is 
to give his highest conception of truth. Some 
of us see the glimmering light that we yet 
cannot define. Great truths that are tu sweep 
over the world to renovate it, but that must 
bring confusion and dismay to many hearts. 
But seeing or perceiving dimly, we cannot 
even reveal the glimpse that has been given. 

The fact of spirit communion is recognized 
now even in the churches. The truths that 
flow from such recognition will come just as 
fast as the spirit world can influence the 
hearts of those who already believe. We 
want not so much a readier belief, as we do 
capacity to comprehend the truths that follow 
such belief. 

I sometimes think those men are doing 
most for us who seem to be against us. What 
we want to see and hear, is not the fact 
merely of spiritual intercourse, but the glo- 
rious truths that make men able to recognize 


the fact. When 
more zealous than Paul. 
ideas that seemed to me a new revelation, as 
if everybody was ready for them. That in- 
ventor only is wise who finds out what people 
want. I found enough ready to listen to the 
beauty of the communications, but not one 
who was able to accept the truths that follow- 
ed, as I accepted them. 

After some years of wearisome effort, I 
learned a lesson—that people must seek be- 
fore they will receive. You cannot thrust 
truths at them ; they bound off, to the dis- 
comfiture of the projector, and I became a 
meeker disciple of truth. I have learned that 
people need that which shall elevate their 
moral and religious natures more than they 
need opposition and a spirit of combat. Na- 
ture unfolds, by the most silent and gentle 
forces, the germ of life. She bathes in sun- 
light and moistens in dew, the little bud that 
she wants to unfold. When I want to teach 
my child spiritual truths, I present them in 
their simplicity and beauty. I never men- 
tion hell when I want to tell of heaven. The 
word should never he uttered in her presence, 
if I could so willit. I would not give her 
truth by denouncing the false. 

It seems to me we have had great icono- 
clasts, like Parker, who rend the temple of 
idolatry because of the strength that is given 
them. But it requires a sublime nature to be 
an iconoclast. Those of us who have seen 
those temples shattered, should be satisfied. 
We want to build anew. We want to gather 
up the great facts and truths that cannot be 
shattered, and raise a temple for our hearts 
whose pinnacle shall outreach the skies, and 
be forever bathed in the eternal light. 

As no two persons can follow out an idea to 
all its conclusion, and arrive at the same 
point, because of the infinite variations of 
mental attributes, so no two can express 
their ideas in the same manner. That is the 
reason we hail every exponent of truth wher- 
ever he may be—Beecher in his pulpit, and 
Pere Hyacinth in his robes. The great idea 
of equality without distinction of sex, binds 
me to all those who labor for its universal 
recognition. I know that every such truth 
is one forward step, and I would rather see 
a man contending for principle than for faith. 
Whether Mrs. Stanton or Mrs. Livermore ac- 
eopt my ideas of the future, matters not. 
They are doing a work I would be proud to 
do. The great principles of right and justice 
must unite all those who labor for their recog- 
nition. The difference of mere belief is lit- 
tle, but the difference of principle is great. 
We shall have no place for slurs or compari- 
sons when we unite our forces in the great 
work of unloosing the bands and rending 
the chains of the weary waiters at the gate 
of justice. We all have work enough to do. 
In unity there is strength. 


American Institute Fair. 


There is nothing a true American feels 
greater pride in, than in seeing the industrial 
progress of the nation. 


fabrics 


tion. 


The Fair has been open for several weeks, 
Among 


and has been visited by thousands. 
the most noticable of the works of industry 
we must mention the woolen fabrics. Cloths 
of most beautiful texture, and desirable color 
were presented for inspection. All the fash- 
ionable materials for cloaking, were displayed 
astrican cloth, pilots and various rich mate- 
rials that could safely be labelled French or 
English, and pass as genuine. Carpets o 
artistic design could compete with those im- 
ported, and it is said can be produced at al- 
most half the cost of importation. 

The machinery that was to be seen in mo- 
tion through a part of each day, makes one 
wonder how much farther mind can go in 
using iron and steel, for muscle. 

A gigantic steam pump, capable of throw- 
ing five hundred thousand gallons a minute, 
justified the remark of a gentleman, that it 
was a pity it was not invented at the time of 
the flood. Machines for turning out screws, 
for winding spool cotton and for various pur- 
poses, showed such precision of action that it 
seemed as if there must bea mind at work in 
the wheels and levers. 

One of the most important of the new in- 
yentions, was Lyalls Positive motion Loom. 
It was considered by Horace greely, as one 
of the most valuable of modern inventions. 
The principle is seen in the motion of the 
shuttle, which is not thrown from one side to 
the other of the loom, but ia propelled by an 
equal power, and runs across somewhat as 
a shuttle in a sewing machine plays in a 
groove. 

Another significant invention was that of 
power generated by electricity. It was then 
exhibited attached to a sewing machine, 
which it worked most admirably. It was the 
first glimpse of the great motive power which 
is yet to supersede all others. There were 
clocks run by electricity, and an organ played 
by electricity, the key-board being several 
feet from the instrument. 


One of the most perfect of the new and 
valuable inventions was the paper boats. 
They were exhibited by that staunch and no- 
ble Spiritualist, Mr. Waters, of ‘Troy. 
Waters’ paper boats seem to be the perfec- 
tion of modern means of water locomotion. 
They are light, and so durable that no wood 
can compare with them. They never leak; 
they cannot be split; can always be taken 
from the water, and will not shrink. The 
term paper would suggest fragility, but the 
sides of the boat will bear as heavy blows as 
solid oak. Some of them weigh only seventy- 
five pounds, and yet are safer, in every way, 
than any wooden boat that can be built. The 
model of these boats are perfect for speed. 
One boat on exhibition, suited for ladies to 
row, gave us new hope fer the ‘‘ coming 
woman,” who is to be allowed to develop her 
muscles in every way as do now her brothers. 
Our grand western lakes should have hundreds 
of these boats, which have air-tight apart- 
ments, and are, therefore, always life-preserv- 
ors and safo. 


ĮI first “believed,” I was 
T urged forward the 


to be great and to do noble things. 
have the brain formation that leads them to 
do just what they do. 

of a man who having borne for a long time 
you don’t behave better I’ll whip your moth- 


er. 


cinth and Beeeher have tolook back for their 
organization. 


erence for men. 


We have been ac- 
customed to look tothe older countries of 
Europe for the most perfect specimens of 
An American can feel justly proud 
of the great strides his country has taken, in 
perfecting all articles of universal consump- 


ene 


The New York Sun ada printing ome] Y Y A A YF GH HA 


in motion, which struck off 20,000 papers in! , ; SING CLAS z 

A ; > p: P taro THE WORKING CLASS.—Wo arc now prepared to 
an hour, and a folding machine which sent retype rast constant employment at home, the 

whole of the time or for the spare moment. Business new 

light and profitable. Persons of either sex easily earn from 
50c. to $5 per evening, and a proportional sum by devoting ~ 
their whole time to the business. Boys and Girls earn 
nearly as much asmen. Thatall who see this notice may 
send their address, and test the business, we make this un- 
paralleled offer : To such as are not well satisfed, we will 
send $1 to pay for trouble of writing. Full particulars, a 
valuable sample, which will do to commence work on, and 
a copy of The People’s Literary Companion—one of the lar- 
gest te ee newspapers published—all sent free 
by mail, Reader, if you want permanen 
address E. C. ALLEN & Bo. panes picit sage 


A DAY.—33 new articles for Agents. Sample: 
$2542 H. B. haw, ALAGA Me. S 


Aav aran 
$3600 J. AHEARN, iye Saltimore, Ma. 
KNIT-- KNIT-- KNIT-- 


5 : AGENTS WANTED everywhere to sell the AME 

and make herself immortal. ‘ .., | KNITTING MACHINE, the only practical Family Knitting 
In the art galleries, we were delighted with | Machine ever invented Price $23, Will knit 20,000 stitches 

per minute. Address AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINB 


the perfection of photography, and especially | CO., Boston, Mass.. or St. Louis, Mo. 
admired the exquisite chromos of Prang 
Side by side with the original, their likeness 
was perfect. 


the sheets through its fingers of iron with 
such rapidity and precision, that one was be- 
wildered. 

It is impossible to speak of the many labor- 
saving machines—washing machines, man- 
gles constructed like a wringer, hash chop- 
pers, &c. They seemed all to be proclaiming 
woman’s emancipation. But we saw nowhere 
a dish washer. Let some woman study the 
cheapest and best method of washing dishes, 


Ce ee ee ee St ee See 
TEVA E MAGIC COMB will change any col 

or beard to porao Black or Brows. Garten 
sent by mail for $1. For sale by Merchants and Druggists 
generally. Address MAGIC COMB CO., Springfield, Masa. 


There was something most inspiring in the GREAT ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 
TEA COMPANY, 


busy scene at the fair—machines in motion, No. 8 Church § 

. . .}e . . O. urce 
alarm bells ringing, exhibitors testing their | p, 0, BOX 5506, ‘NEW YORK CITY 
inventions; it seemed as if matter was at last | på? 97 peirera lien’ Meee Seroagioes ie 
imbued with mind, and bent on the great 


country at Importer’s prices, Established 1869. Send for 

Price List. 
work of converting everything to use and A game SEWING MACHINE COMPANY — 
beauty. We sell our Machine, with Table and Treadle complete, 
(a new machine,) for $18, which wiil stitch, hem, tell, tuck, 
cord, braid, quilt and embroider, as perfectly as any $150 
machine. Warranted for five years. Every third stitch can 
be cut and will not rip. Liberal inducements offered to 
general and local agents, Also, a perfect Hand Machine, as 
above for $10. eller, tucker, and corder attached to 
either $3. Agents are making $50 to $100 per day. Sample 
— a tao pr a any address C. O. D. 
ress a 3) SEWIN ACHINE CO., No. 57 Buf- 
falo St., Rochester, New York. S eae 


E. G, MARSHALL, President. 


Physiognomy, 


Physiognomists have been studying the face 
of Father Hyacinth and find that it confirms 
their established laws. It isa face full of pow- 
er, and in its charicteristics may resemble that 
of Beecher, though there is no likeness in the 


two. Both have remarkable fullness under] STRUGGLES AND TRIUMPHS 


the lower eyelid, which is said to be a sign of or 
P.T. BARNUM 


great power of language. Both haye a heavy 
lower face which indicates resolute will, and 
Written by Himself, in one Large Octavo Volume— 
800 Pages—Printcd in English and German. Eoy 


also a good nature and an appreciation of the 
33 Elegant Full Page Engravings. 


good things of this life. Father Hyacinth Pa Tirene 
hasa massive head and very well proportioned. pee Raet, Sumner TOE Pay fen 


s man, and gives accounts of hi 
It has no angles. Beecher’s is also harmo- | his Sncceseful European Tours and Important Met nise] 
neously developed. It is easy for such men, 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED 


and Personal Reminiscences, replete with Humor, 

pe Tn Rb 
contains his celebrai tuze on the “ Art of Mone: 

They Getting,” with Rules for Success in Business, for which rf 
was ofiered $5,000. We offer extra inducements to Agents 
and pay freight to the West. Send for 32 pagecircular, with 
Specimen Engraving and terms to ‘rs 
J.B. BURR & CO0., 
Publishers, Hartford, Conm, 


_ Agents Read This! _ 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 
A Re pot pop and papi rtd . commis- 
sion, to sellour new and won vi 

M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. SEN een 


ee Iacaas 
NSTITUTE of Practical Civil Engineering, 
eb and Drawing. Fall course $60. For circular 
pddreas A. VANDER NALLLEN, Tollestone, Lake Connty, 


Iremember hearing a story a long time ago 


with the disagreeable conduct of a little girl 
with becoming patience, at last said ‘Sally if 
.”’ It would be better if we could always 
meet out justice in this way. Father Hya- 


AMERICAN 


Newspaper Directory. 


PRICE, FIVE DOLLARS. 


— 


CONTAINS 


A list of the Newspapers and other Periodicals in the 
United States and Territories, the Dominion of Canada and 
the British Colonies; arranged alphabetically by towns, giv- 
ing name, days of iseue, politics or gonos character, form, 
size, subscription eared per year, date of establishment, 
editor’s and publisher's names, circulation, etc. 

A list of Towns and Cities in the United States and Terri- 
tories, the Dominion of Canada and the British Colonies, 
in which Newspapers and other Periodicals are published ; 
arranged alphabetically by counties, giving population, 
locatien, branch of industry from which it derives its im. 
portance, etc. 


They inherit their massive 
brains. They must perforce be great. It 
is not likely that they struggle with half the 
persistency and courage to combat error, and 
strike blows at tyrauny as some unknown man 
has who inherits great caution, and much rey- 


Notice. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Michigan Spiritual Publication Co., will be held at 
the office of said Company, on Monday, December | ei 
13th, 1869, at 10 o’clock a.m. The election of Di- 
rectors and officers of said Company, for the ensuing 
ear, will be a part of the business of said meeting. 

Dorus M. Fox, President. 
Wn. WEYBURN, Sec’y. 


We have only to study the brains of our 
neighbors to understand better their positions. 
We grow charitable as we trace back through 
a childs acts, the influence of scenes and con- 
ditions on its mother, or its inherited tastes |` A list of Newspapers and Periodicals claiming more than 
: t M h k hi 5,000 circulation each issue. 
orm its father. any a mother knows this, nett of Newspapers and Periodicals claiming more than 
5 * .000 circulation each issue. 
but circumstances overpower her will, and Aist of Newspapers and Periodicals claiming more than 
A s . K re ° 
she sees her weakness in her beloved child. tion given in each Cane, BNE ta ae maar pole 
: au T A 
The Fowlers have given the world much A lst bt Religions Newspapers and Periodicals. 
light on this subject, but we want more, until | culture and Horkethere | Periodicals devoted to Agri- 
it shall shine into the dark places, and men ap eis. and Pericdiegts’ derehsd “Ro Meni: 
and women shall know that it is possible to tonal mattorgy ooer ana Periodens Careers ts same 
ist o ewspapers and Periodicals d 
create a newrace on the earth. Amusement and pea pe Hon of Children. PES ta Fe 
A list of Newspapers and Periodicals devoted to Free 
De nn a ee = bee aie 4 
: f; istof Newspapers an eriodicals devoted to Com- 
Kalamazoo County Circle merce and Fizance, Insurance, Real Estate, Mechanics, 
The next quarterly meeting of the Kalamazoo | Law, Sporting, Music and Woman's Rights. 
County Circle, will be held at Superior HALL, in ‘dart io r a a ap aaa Paai AE “4 

rot, 2: P a . e ` en, R 

Kalamazoo, Sunday, December 5th, 1869. A. B. andish, Italian, Welsh and Bohemian language a 

FRENCH will speak at 10 a. mM., and also in the Opinionsofthe P 

evening. Children’s Progressive Lyceum immedi- p s cores 

ately after the morning meeting. In the afternoon, wee Se reation tt conte fo eae times what is 
meeting for business and conference. Seems to have been prepared with honesty as well as in- 

A general attendance from all parts of the country, | dustry and inteliigence.—Nation, N. Y. City. 
earnestly desired. Wm. WEYBURN, President. It will be valuable to all who are interested in the science 

SAMUEL LANGDON, Sec’y. of advertising.— Sunday Herald, Boston. Mass. 

3 or paui aonadan in re to the news: rs 
an eriodicals of our country, it is unsurpassed.— orde 
for Tpi, Rockford, IU. fi = 

It is “a new thing under the sun,’ and a most complete 
ide to the newepaper business of the United States.— 
ress and Messenger, Knoxville, Tenn. 
It surpasses all the Newspaper Directories ever published 
ther in America or Europe. So complete a work has long 
been wanted in this country.—City Item, Philadelphia, Pa. 
_ The work is handsomely printed and the matter contained 
in it most ppm arranged. Rowell & Co. have sup- 
plied a work which was much needed by advertisers and 
editors in all parts of the country.—New York Weekly. 
We haye among our ready-reference books none that is 
moe valuable or ane ee, oa ee than the one 
ee : a A 2 we have most recently added to the n . 

The Spiritualists of the Township of Sterling in | of this most useful and most handy book hae done ile wock 
the County of Macomb will hold there first quarterly | faithfully and well, and the publishers have brought it ont 
meeting on Saturday and Sunday the 4th, and 5th, in an elegant typographical garb.—Republican Lyons. N. Y. 
of December A. D. 1869. at the Brick School House 
in said Township. Meeting to commence on Satur- 
day, at two o’clock, P. M. All are invited to attend. 
C. S. Hutchins, Pres, - 


Forwarded on receipt of Price, $5. 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
No.40 Park Row, New York. 
Peer THOUSAND CASES OF GOODS WERE SHIP 
ped from our house in One Year, to families, clubs an 
e to 


merchants in every part of the country, from Main Cali. 
fornia, amounting in value to over 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


Our facilities for transacting this immense business are 
better than ever before. We have agents in all the princi- 
pal cities to purchase goods from “fhe Manuilacturers Im- 
porters, and others, for Cash, and often at an immense 
sacrifice from the original cost of production. 

Our stock consists, in part, of the following goods: 

Shawls, Blankets, Quilts, Cottons, Ginghams, Dress 
peo Table Linen, Towels, è Hosiery, ‘Gloves, Shirts, Cor- 
sets, &c. B 

Silver-Plated Ware, Spoons plated on Nickel Silver, Des- 
sert Forks, five-bottle p ated Calton, Britannia Ware, Glass 
Ware, Table and Pocket Cutlery, in great variety. 


Elegant French and German Fanc: Beautiful Ph: 
in- | tograph Albums, the newest and cnelace tone in Sroa 


Hiram Smith, Sec. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO $200 per Month to Agents, salary or commis- 
$15 sion $ poh ger Patent. White Wire Clothes Lines, 
address Hudson River Wire Works % William St., N. FY. 
Chicugo, Il., Richmond, Va., or Alemphis, Tenn. 2w 

e BrE na eE aa a EE 


COMMON SENSE III 


WANTED—AGENTS. $250 per month to sell the on} 
GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMIL 
SEWING MACHINE. rice only $18. Great in- 
ducementsto Agents. This is the most popular Sew in 
Machine of the day—makes the famous * Elastic Loc! 
Stitch ”-will do any kind of work that can be done on any 
Machine—loo.o0o0 sold and the demand agg ef 
creasing. Now is the time to take an Agency. Send for | and Velvet Bindings. 


circulars. (8 Beware infringers „SA7 Address 5 
SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburg, Pa., or St. Fanai Traveling Bags, Handkerchief and Glove Boxes 
Gold and Plated Jewelry, of the newest styles. 


Louis, Mo. 
We have also made arrangements with some of the lead- 
ing Publishing Houses, that wiil enable us to sell the 
standard and latest works of ular authors at abeut 
one-half fee regular price: enh pede ae oo Buxus, 
Mruton and TENYsoN’s Works, an Bird- 
ings, —and hundreds of others Bs 


THE GREAT SPIRITUAL REMEDY. 
MRS. SPENCE’S 
POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE ‘These and everything else for 


POWDERS. ONE DOLLAR: FOR EACH ARTICLE. 


HE MAGIC CONTROL of the POSITIVE offer a single artic! 
AND NEGATIVE POWDERS over diseases | pe sold Go negnlar dealers at our price, Wa de wet ee can 


thai 
OWD ar dealers at our price. We do not ask 

of all kinds, is WONDERFUL BEYOND ALL PRECE- fi it eape: 
DENT. “They do no violence to the system, causing no to ny goods ee noite Aa ee k 


N you can obtain them in any other way,—while the 
PURGING, NO NAUSEATING, NO VOMITING, NO a greater 
NARCOLIZING. MEN, WOMEN snd CHILDREN |P% of our goodsare sold at about 


find them a silent but sure success. - alf 

_ The POSITIV_ES cure Neuralgia, Headache, One H s the Regular Rates, 
Rheumatism, Pains of all kinds; Diarrhoea, Dysentery, We want good reliable agents in every part of the eoum- 
Vomiting, Dyspepsia, Flatulence, Worms, all Female Weak- | try. By employing your spare time to form clubs and 
nesses and Derangements; Fits, Cramps, St. Vitus’ Dance, | sending us orders, you can obtain the most liberal com- 
Spasms; all high grades of Fever, Small Pox, Measles, | missions, either in Cash or Merch and all 
Scarlatina, Erysipelas; all Inflamations, acute or chron- | goods sent by us will be as represented, and we guarantee 
ic, of the Kidneys, Liver, Lungs, Womb, Bladder, or any | satisfaction to every one dealing with our house, 

other organ of the body; Catarrh, Consumption, Bron- | Agents should collect ten cents from each customer and 
chitis, Coughs, Colds; Serofula, Nervousness, Sleep- | forward to us in advance, for Descriptive Checks of the 
lessness, etc. goods we sell. 

The NEGATIVES cure Paralysis or The holders of the Checks have the privil of either 
Palsy, whether of the muscles or of the senses, as in Blind | purchasing the article thereon described, or for 
ness, Deafness, loss of taste, smell, feeling or motion; all | any article mentioned on our Catalogue, numbering over 
low Fevers, such as Typhoid and the ‘fyphus; ex- | 350 different articles,—not one of which can be p 
treme Nervous or Muscular Prostration or Relaxa- | in the usual way for the same money, 


y. 
tion, The advantages of first sending for checks are these; We 
Both the POSETIVE AND NEGATIVE are needed | are constautly buying small lots of very valuable goods, 
in Chills and Fever. which are not on our catalogues, and for which we issne 
PHYSICIANS are delighted with them. AGENTS anå | checks till all are sold; besides, in every large club we 
Druggists tnd ready sale for them. Printed terms to | will put checks for Watches, Quilts, Blankets, Dress Pat- 
Agents, Druggists, and Physicians sent Free. terns, or some other article of value, giving some members 
FULLER LISTS OF DISEASES and DIRECTIONS | of the club an opportunity of pu an article for about 
accompany each box, and also sent free to any address. T ist of its value. 
Send a brief description of your disease if you prefer spe- | ‘*In every order amounting to over $50, accompanied by 
cial written directions. the cash, the Agent may retain $2.00, and in every order of 


Mailed 1 BOX, 44 Pos POWDERS %1.00 | over $100, $3.00 may be retained to 
a ’ “i ri se 
post aid, 4 <: =a rh SU 22 Neg hd PAY THE EXPRESS CHARGES. 
at these Sp et j 7 This offer is more especially to assist Agents in the West- 
6 BOXES, - - - - - 5.00 pe y £ n the 
PRICES: {grief 9.00 | ern and Southern States, but is open to ail customers, 


CONEMEESSIONS: 


Agents will be paid ten per cent. in Cash or Merchandise, 
when they FILL UP THEIR ENTIRE CLUB, for which below we 
give a partial list of Commissions : 


SEND MONEY AT OUR RISK. Sums of $5, OR MORE, 
if sent by mail, should be in the form of MONEY ORDERS, 
or DRAFTS, or_else in REGISTERED LETTERS. 


OFFICE, 37% Sr. Marks PLACE, New YORK. 
Address, PROF. PAYTON SPENCE, M. P., For an order of $30, from a Club of Thirty, we will 
Box 5817, New York City. pay the Agent, as commission, 28 yds. Brown or Bleached 
: E Sheeting. Good Dress Pettern, Wool Square Shawl, French 
The INGENUITY OF MIAN has never yet devised | Cassimere Pants and Vest Pattern, Fine Large White Coun- 
a remedy for the Fever and Ague, or Chills and | terpane, etc., etc., or $3.00 in cash. 
Fever, equal to the Great Spiritual Remedy, the For an order of $50, from a Club of Fifty, we will 
POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE POWDERS. 1| pay the Agent, as commission, 45 yds. Sheeting, One pair 
have known a single box to cure two or three cases, radi- | heavy Wool Blankets, Poplin Dress Pattern, ‘Handsome 
cally and permaneutly, in 24 hours. See advertisement of Wool Square Shawl, Silver-Case Watch, etc., etc., or $6.00 
the Powders in this paper. Mailed, post paid, on re- | in cash. 
ceipt of $1.00 for one box, or $5.00 for six boxes. For an order of $100, from a Club of One Hundred, 
Address PROF, PAYTON SPENCE, M. D., we will pay the Agent, as commission, 100 yds good > 
Box 5817, New York City. | wide Sheeting, Coin-Silver Hunting Case Watch, Rich Long 
ect tc ta at es BY) x 
MONEY MADE WITHOUT RISK, Sond for ene ee Wool #ren 
an eney of the Positive and Negative Pow- 
dere Bon MANTUAN of the Powders in this paper. We do not employ any Travelling Agents, and customers 


~ hould-not pay money to persons purporting to be our 
Address PROF. PAYTON SPENCE, Mi. D. s 

Box 5817, New Y. OP. City. agents, unless personally acquainted. 
Í {4 sample mailed free. A. J. FULLAM, N. Y. 


-| SEND MONEY ALWAYS BY REGISTERED LETTERS 
How I Made it in Six Months. Secretand 
$3600 A Wear guaranteed to Agents, Address J. 


Cassimere, etc., etc., or 


PARKER & CO., 


For further particulars send for Catalogues, 
AHEARN, ëP. O. Avenne, Baltimore, Ma. 98 amd 100 Sumemor St.; Bosten, Mase, 


MISCELLANEOUS DEP’T. 


WOMAN, 


A vestal priestess, proudly pure, 
But of a meek and quiet spirit ; 
With soul all dauntless to endure, 

t And mood so calm that naught can stir it, 
Save when a thonght most deeply thrilled 
Her eyes with gentlest tears are filling, 
Which seem with her true words to start 
From the deep fountain of her heart. 


A mien that neither seeks nor shuns 
The homage scattered in her way ; 
A love that hath few favored ones, 
And yet for all can work and pray ; 
A smile within each mortal reads 
The very sympathy he needs ; 
An eye like to a mystic book 
Of lays that bard or prophet sings, 
Which keepeth for the holiest look 
Of holiest love its deepest things. 


A form to which a king had bent, 
The fireside’s dearest ornament— 
Known in the dwellings of the poor 
Better than at the rich man’s door ; 
A life that ever onward goes, 

Yet in itself has deep repose. 


A vestal priestess, maid, or wife--- 
Vestal and vowed to offer up 
The innocence of a holy life 
To Him who gives the mingled cup ; 
With man its bitter sweets too share, 
To live and love, to do and dare ; 
His prayer to breathe, his tears to shed, 
Breaking to him the heavenly bread 
Of hopes which, all to high for earth, 
Have yet in her a mortal birth. 


This is the woman I have dreamed, 
And to my childish thought she seemed 
The woman I myself should be ; 

Alas! I would that I were she. 


Origin of all Souls Day, 


BY L. M. CHILD. 


’ 


November is sadly suggestive to the old, 
accustomed as they are to see the withered 
leaves of human life everywhere falling around 
them. Perhaps these associations with the 
dying year were the reason why this month 
was selected for religious observances in honor 
of the dead. The customs of the Catholic 
Church in this respect had their origin in very 
remote antiquity. In fact, the worship of 
deceased ancestors was probably the very first 
worship of the human race. Sacred writings 
of the Hindoos, dating before the birth of 
Moses, inculcate the doctrine that there is an 
intimate relation between the spirits of de- 
period ancestors and the souls of their living 

escendants ; that ancestors are mediums bc- 
tween gods and men, and can thus bring bles- 
sings or otherwise on their posterity. On the 
other hand, departed souls are represented as 
dependent on the sacrifices and prayers of 
those who come after them ; for, if these plous 
duties are neglected, or there are none to per- 
form them, they are doomed to wander about 
their graves, unable to obtain entrance into 
Paradise. Hence, the Hindoos have great 
dread of leaving no family behind them. It 
is ordained, in their most ancient sacred books, 
that on the anniversaries of the death of an- 
cestors, as far back as the third generation, 
offerings of water, flowers, ete., shall be car 
ried to their tombs, and priests employed tc 
perform prescribed religious ceremonies. To 
this day this immemorial custom is devoutly 
observed in Hindoostan. 

The tombs of the wealthy in ancient Egypt 
were built withupper apartments, the walls 
of which were adorned with paintings and 
sculpture, On the anniversary of the death 
of an ancestor, his relatives assembled in the 
chamber of his tomb, taking with them wine 
and fruit, grain and flowers, as offerings to 
his spirit, which was supposed to be present. 
They also carry musical instruments, to the 
accompaniment of which they sang hymns and 
songs. Priests were always employed to re- 
cite prayers and perform religious ceremonies. 
At Kilethyaare funeral grottoes cut in the 
rock. One of them—apparently the tomb of 
a rich agriculturist—has an upper apartment, 
on the walls of which are still visible pictured 
representations of the farmer’s life. In one 
place he is seen riding in the fields superin- 
tending his laborers, who are plowing and 
sowing. In another, men are tying up sheaves 
and oxen are treading out grain while their 
driver seems to be singing to the animals a 
song of encouragement, the words of which 
are written on the wall at his side. Very 
likely little Moses used to hear that ancient 
agricultural song when he wandered as a boy 
on the banks of the Nile. Then follows a 
succession of scenes. Bags of money are 
brought to be weighed ; men are treading out 
grapes for wine; there are pleasure-parties in 
boats and chariots; banquets where meat, 
fruits, and wine are served, and where every 
lady carries a flower; and, last of all, the 
rich man is represented lying on his bier. 
Doubtless nebi a offerings were brought to 
this chamber, and many religious eeremonies 
performed, on the anniversary of his death. 

Similar customs have always prevailed in 
China. Confucius enjoined it upon his fol- 

‘lowers to ‘‘offer oblations to the souls of an- 
cestors, as if they were visibly present ;” and 
the disciples of Fo also consider it a holy duty 
to commemorate the anniversaries of their 
forefathers’ deaths by placing offerings on 
their tombs and having prayers recited. 

_ Greeks and Romans, who were inheritors of 
ancient civilization, erected magnificent tombs, 
with upper apartments, which on anniversary 
days were adorned with flowers and other of- 
ferings by the relatives assembled there. Re- 
ligious ceremonies-were performed, which con- 
sisted in part of the sacrifice of animals, and 
sometimes of men, as an atonement for the 
sins of the deceased, and a means of propit- 
iating the gods in his favor. Virgil gives an 
elaborate description of the ceremonies per- 
formed at the tomb of Anchises by his son 
Æneas. It was also customary to visit tombs 
and offer sacrifices and prayers in time of af- 
fliction or danger, or when about to undertake 
& voyage or journey or any great enterprise; 
for it was believed that departed spirits could 
help to avert evils from the living, and to pro- 
cure blessings for them from the gods. 

These anniversaries, of course, became nu- 
merous ; and, as families were reluctant to 
neglect even remote ancestors, a day was set 
spark called the Parentalia, in which the peo- 
ple joined in offering oblations and prayers to 
the souls of all their ancestors. Similar an- 
niversaries were observed by the whole peo- 
ple in honor of kings, heroes, and great ben- 
efactors. 

When the Christian Church began to be 
organized, it found these ancient festivals en- 
deared to the hearts of the people, and it 
adopted the policy of changing the names with- 
out attempting todothemaway. On the an- 
niversary of a relative’s death, Christian con- 
veris kept up the old custem by laying an 
oblation on the altar, generally in the form 
of money, that prayers might be said for the 
benefit of his departed soul ; for it was believed 
in the primitive Christian Church, as it was 
among the ancient Hindoos, that his term of 
puni<hment, or probation, might thereby be 
abridged, and he might sooner be enabled to 
enter realms of bliss. Tertullian has record- 
ed of his time that “the widow offers an obla- 
tion every year, on the day of her husband’s 
death, and prays, through the priest, that his 
soul may berefreshed in its intermediate state, 
and that she may be partner with him in the 
Arst resurrection.” Instead of the animals 


vember morning. 


a human in the jaws of a shark. 


tion, multitudes of children do worse than 
die—grow up in deformity of person, or 


formerly sacrificed for atonement on such oc- 
easions, the Lord’s Supper was administered, 


;sacrifice of the body and bloodof the Son of 
God every time it was partaken of; a sacri- 
fice more efficacious than thousands of oxen 
andjrams. 
ing of Paul, that it was no longer necessary 
to slay a lamb at the Passover, as an atone- 
ment for bin, since Jesus, the Lamb of God, 
had been slain for the sins of all the world. 

The belief of all the ancient nations that 
priests were especially ordained and inspired 
to officiate between gods and men, between 
the souls of the living and the departed, was 
inherited by the early Christians; and, as 
even the poorest would pay something to help 
the soul of a relative out of the intermediate 
state, which the Catholic Church have named 
purgatory, while the wealthy were ready to 
pour out their money without stint for such 
an object, it followed that the priesthood of 
all religions found these observances a very 
valuable source of revenue. 

The old public festivals in memory of kings, 
heroes, and benefactors of the people, whose 
spirits were supposed to have great influence 
with the gods, were adopted by the Christian 
Church; but the honors were transferred to 
the martyrs, who were the heroes of the new 
faith. The anniversaries of their death were 
beautifully called ‘‘The Birthdays of the Mar- 
tyrs,”’ to signify that they were thus born in- 
to everlasting life. On these occasions offer- 
ings were brought to their tombs, prayers ad- 
dressed to them, and the Lord’s Supper ad- 
ministered, in lieu of the ancient sacrifices of 
animals for atonement. As these anniversa- 
ries multiplied greatly, a day was appropriated 
to public ceremonies in honor of all martyrs ; 
and itis still observed by the Catholic Church 
on the Ist of November, under the name of 
All Saints Day. 

The gathering-place in each locality was 
usually at the tomb of some martyr, or 
some chapel erected over his tomb. And, as 
Greeks and Romans had formely prayed for 
blessings at the tombs of their heroes and an- 
cestors, so Christians now thronged to im- 
plore the spirits of the martyrs for fruitful 
seasons, healthy children, and increase of 
cattle. The concourse was so great that it 
was necessary to hold fairs in the neighbor. 
hood for the sale of provisions and other com- 
modities ; by reason of which these religious 
festivals became more and more scenes of 
merriment and traffic. Beastly drunkenness 
was the result of the great quantities of 
wine quaffed in memory of the holy martyrs. 
Some of the heretical Christian sects cried out 
shame upon the Church, saying: ‘You worship 
your martyrs as the Pagans did their idols: 
and, like them, you seek to propitiate the souls 
of the dead with wine and meat offerings.” 
The more conscientious of the clergy refused 
to sanction such dsorderly scenes with their 
presence. Gregory of Nazienzen, Chrysos, 
and others, preached zealously against them 
and they were condemned by the Council of 
Laodices. But the populace were so much 
attached to these time-honored observances 
that it was found almost imposible to suppress 
them, and their ghost still lingers in all Cath- 
olie countries. In all the cathedrals of Eu- 
rope high mass is celebrated on All Saints 
Day, and the Lord’s Supper administered. 
Prayers are recited, and solemn music perform- 
ed with voice and organ. Processions with 
lighted tapers pass up the broad aisle, bear- 
ing ribbons and scarfs, to be blessed by the 
priests with a formula of holy words, and 
thereafter worn as protecting amulets. Pro- 
cessions of boys also carry baskets of cakes to 
be blessed, which are afterwaid distributed. 

The old Roman festival called Parentalia, 
in memory of the souls of all their ancestors, 
was adopted by the Christian Church, and is 
still observed in Catholic countries, on the 
second of November, under the name of All 
Souls Day ; called by the French Le Jour des 
Morts. Peasants try to help the souls of de- 
ceased relatives out of purgatory, by causing 
as many prayers to be recited as they can 
afford to pay for. They make indentations 
on the graves, in the form of a cross, which 
they fill with garlands or red berries. Mass 
for departed souls is performed in all the cities, 
and numerous offrings are deposited on the 
altars. Mont Martre, Pere la Chaise, and 
other cemeteries in Paris, are thronged with 
people of all conditions, carying crosses and 
garlands to deposit on the graves of their 
dead. These are for sale at the corners of all 
the streets; generally made of the pretty lit- 
tle yellow amaranths called immortells, among 
which initials, names, and loving mottoes are 
often interwoven in block letters. Many of 
the tombs have upper apartments, where fam- 
ilies are accustomed to assemble on this anni- 
versary, taking with them flowers, fruit, em- 
broidery, religious books, and musizal instru- 
ments. They often spend the day there, 
praying, singing, reading and conversing. 
Very much in the same way was the memory 
of that ancient farmer on the Nile honored 
by his descendants. Thus does the past in- 
fuse itself into the present. The large pro- 
gressive party of this century Midoriiaadl by 
All Souls Day the universal recognition of ev- 
ery human being’s right to an equal chance 
for happiness, wealth and culture. And this 
will the Present infuse into the Future.—Jn- 
dependent. 

Sr 
From Hall's Journal of Health. 


Our Sons and Daughters. 


“Jattle Libbie has been four years in heav- 
en to-day. Our nurse sent her there when 
she was but a year and a quarter old, by feed- 
ing her with a parcel of green grapes, which 
brought on a fatal disease of the bowels.” 
Such was the narration of a friend of ours a 
few moments ago, this beautiful first of No- 


Multitudes of other children are slaughter- 
ed every year by the ignorant, blarnying,and 
unprineipled generation which officiates as 
nurse for our children. If a man wants to 
raise a fine pig, he sees to it himself, that it is 
properly fed every day, or appoints one who 
knows something of the nature aud needs of 
pigs. If a stock raiser wants to rear a stal- 
lion, or a ‘‘pair,”’ for his own use, or ‘for a 
market,” his groom is selected in reference to 
his experience and knowledge. But when the 
infant of our heart is to be watched over and 
cared for, which is to be a blessing or a bur- 
den for a life-time to itself, to ourselves, and 
to friends, we select a trifling girl, hardly yet 
in her teens, as being “good enough for a 
nurse,” and as costing less wages, by a dollar 
or two a month, eating more than that dif- 
ference, and wasting five times as much. Or 
if we do not manage it in that way, we go to 
some ship just arrived, with its cargo of ver- 
min-swarming, semi-idiotic, poverty-stricken 
unfortunates, in the vain hope of rearing 
them to our notion ; and our blessed children 
are given them as materials to try their hand 
upon, just asif a diamond of the first water 
was given to a prentice boy, just brought into 
the shop, to learn him the mystery and art 
of fitting it for the casket of a king. It is 
enough to make one boil with rage, in pass- 
ing near or through our parks and better 
thoroughfares, to see how the smallest chil- 
dren are set down on the grass, or stone steps, 
or slung across gutters by one arm, or com- 
pelled to travel homeward, after being abroad 
for several hours, their piteous cries of ‘‘tarri 
me, nursy” being as unheeded as the wail of 


We need not wonder that, with such atten- 


which the priests taught them was a renewed | 


This they deduced from the teach- | 


perfect master of a calling elevates it. 


blightedin heart, or ruined in constitution, 
the penalty being a weary life-time of pain. 

What is the remedy? Humanity, reason, 
religion, in one clear, loud voice, in accents 
fearfully urgent, ery ont: ‘‘It is within our- 
selves.” We must begin by divesting our- 
selves of that inexcusable ignorance, that con- 
| temptible pride, that degrading defference to 
| “what will Mrs. Grundy say,” to the opinion 
| of our neighbors, which binds in manacles of 
brass the ‘sovereigns’ of this great nation. 
‘Falk about every citizen of the United States 
being a ‘‘sovereign.’’ Half of us are slaves. 


our cooks and house-maids and seamstresses 
and footmen and nurses—slaves too, to the 
opinion of our neighbors, and there is no ty- 
rany on earth like it, more remorseless, more 
exacting. Pretty Mrs. Smith, a brewer’s 
daughter, will not measure out the tea and 
coffee, because ‘‘it looks mean,” and the cook 
will talk about it the next place she goes to. 
And forthe same reason, she allows all the 
“scraps, to be thrown into the ash-barrel— 
no half loaf, or remnant of pudding or pie 
must appear on her table. She wants to be 
thought generous and liberal, and orders 
these things tobe given to vagrant children 
and abandoned girls and drunken loafers, who 
besiege our gates like hordes of vultures. 
Most generally, it is only ‘‘stuck up” peo- 
ple who reason like the brewer’s daughter, 
while those who are conscious of their own 
high position, never busy themselves in cal- 
culating what other people will say, or in ar- 
ranging their conduct in such a manner as to 
be best adapted to make a favorable impres- 
sion on others. On the contrary, they are 


their motives, and hence, are contented to Jet 
their actions take care of themselves. It is 
only the ‘‘fancy”’ politician, the tainted char- 
acter, or the ‘‘dubious,’”’ who are always de- 
fining their positions, suchas they are! 
Again, we inquire, ‘‘what is the remedy?” 
Let the mothers of this great land remember, 
that it is impossible for every daughter to 
marry aman who is able to support her in 
idleness. Let them remember, that not one 
daughter in a hundred thonsand, will marry 
thus. Let mothers remember, that of every 
bundred daughters, not over one will escape 
for the first thirty years of life, the necessity 
of contriving, of resorting to expedients, v! 
pinching economies, in order to keep up ap- 
pearances, or barely make both ends meet ; 
or of doing these things at the expense of 
others, who, bx thrift, economy and industry, 
had a plenty for themselves anda heart to 
help a friend in need. For the truly gener- 
ous are they, whose lot it wasto help them- 
selves. 

Within a month, we chanced to spend a 
night with a family a hundred miles away, up 
the Hudson. Before we entered the house, 
we were satisfied that there was comfort, 
abundance, and thrift there. We found the 
father and mother at threescore and ten, were 
hearty, and were born there. Sons and 
daughters were grown up. Such groaning 
tables, such beds and bedding, such tidiness, 
such spotless cleanliness, in hall and parlor 
and dining room, everywhere. ‘‘No servant 
curses this household,” thought we. And it 
was so. Sons and daughters, old people and 
young, all worked and delighted in it, for the 
positive comfort it gave them, for the inde- 
pendence and for the exemption it afforded 
from that ceaseless watching, that endless 
repetion of directions, and that never absent 
uncertainty, as to whether orders have been 
attended to, which ali together join in eating 
out the sweets of domestic life iu this tyrant- 
ridden ‘‘free country.” 

Let mothers remember, that there is no 
guarantee against poverty, want, and abject 
destitution in this nation, for a single genera- 
tion. That not onein a hundred of all the 
girls in this land will escape the necessity of 
sewing, patching, cooking and washing for 
themselves. Does not then your own com- 
mon sense teach you, that it is better they 
should learn these things under your own af- 
fectionate teaching, under your own leisure 
roof, with all the appliances of a well-ordered 
household, where it can be done without waste, 
without anxiety, without a heart broken by 
disappointment and a hard lot in life ? 


A million dollars might be safely offered to 
the man who could produce a single family in 
all this broad land, which was the worse for 
haying to have to do their own work in early 
life, while tens of thousands of families are 
there, which are the worse, both in position 
and purse, from having been brought up to 
feel that it was a disgrace to scrub the fioor, 
to patch a pair of pantaloons, or wash the 
clothes. Many years ago, there lived a fami- 
ly of grown up children on one of the farms 
of Northern New York. There were four 
daughters and twosons. Fora long time, 
they had no servant, but as the family grew 
up, one servant was necessary to do the wash- 
ing. On such occasions, the mother and 
daughters were up betimes,and had the water 
heated, and tubs prepared and clothing ready, 
and while one daughter dusted up the house, 
and another prepared the breakfast, the oth- 
ers, with their mother, stood in their lot be- 
side the servant,and while they washed, they, 
at the same time, saw to it, that the ‘hired 
help’ earned her wages. As to the sons, 
they worked in summer and went to school in 
winter, and out of school hours, did the 
“chores,” fed the pigs, cut the wood, gather- 
ed the kindlings and brought in all the cobs, 
‘that sisters” might kindle the kitchen fire 
easily, and that ‘‘mother’’ might not have to 
go out of doors atday-light in the bitter cold. 
The result was, tie sons grew up to feel that 
they must work for a living, and soon, there 
came in a nobler sentiment, that manly inde- 
pendence, which grows out of a conviction 
that a living can be made. 

As to the daughters, itis true, they baked 
bread, washed the floors, darned stockings, 
sewed on buttons, and did whatever was to 
be done; and being rid of the intolerable 
arrogance of slattern servants, there was 
constant sunshine in their house, in their 
hearts, and in their faces, while upon the 
whole mein and character, there was a self- 
consciousness of worth, and of independence, 
which never fails to command the respect of 
all who come in contact with the possessor of 
these. 

These girls are not caught up ina hurry. 
The scum and flitting birds were not at all at- 
tracted to girls at the wash-tub, but in due 
time, they all married men. One is the moth- 
er of children, who are foremost in wealth 
and influence inthe large city where they 
live. A second did just as well in another 
large city, and a third likewise. The fourth 
and eldest, is the mother of four children, the 
wealth of each of whom, in New York city, 
is counted by millions, literally. As to the 
two sons, both are rich, within ten miles of 
the City Hall, with large families, and not 
one black sheepamong them. The son of one 
is nearing a professional eminence and suc- 
cess, equal to the highest ; and the son of the 
other, is worth a million of money in Wall 
street, and his name good for millions more. 
Who then shall say, that any of these were 
the worse forthe wash tub, the scrubbing 
brush, the kitchen or the hoe handle? And 
yet, a large proportion of parents in our 
country, have an abiding impression, that 
there is degradation in these things and the 
mother takes the broom out of her daughters 
hands, and the father grubs in his blouse, 
while the son sports a moustach or imperial 
and promenades io gloves and broad-cloth. 

Girls have risen before now, from the wash- 
tub to the throne, and elevated both. a 

(o 


Not slaves to one another, but the slaves of 


satisfied with the purity and rationality of 


kept on the bitten parts. 


speedily relieved by applying 
quanity of bruised or grated 


esseatially useful occupation can degrade the 
man who thoroughly understands his busi- 


he reaches a position which is adequate to his 
capabilities. 

After the death of his wife, Sir Charles 
Napier removed to Caen, in Normandy, and 
did his best to perform the part of mother to 
his girls. His aim was to make them religi- 
ous, as the foundation of all excellence; to 
teach them accounts, that they might learn 
| the value of money; work, that they might 
j not waste their time if they were rich, nor 
be helpless if they were poor ; cooking, that 
they might guard against the waste of ser- 
vants, and be able to do for themselves in the 
event of a revolution.” 

There is not a girl on earth, whether the 
daughter of prince or pauper, who, if made a 
perfect mistress of all household duties, and 
were thrown into a community wholly un- 
known, would not rise from one station to 
another, and eventually become the mistress 
of her own mansion, while multitudes of 
young women, placed in positions of ease, 
elegance, and aftiuence, but being unfitted to 
fill them, will as certainly descend from one 
round of the ladder to another, until at the 
closo of life, they are found where the really 
competent started from. Mothers of Ameri- 
ea, if you wish to rid your own and your 
children’s households of the destroying locusts 
which infest your housesand eat up your sub- 
stance, take a pride in educating your daugh- 
ters to be perfect mistresses of every home 
duty ; then, even if you leave them without 
a dollar, be assured, they will never lack a 
warm garment, a bounteous meal, or a cosy 
off, nor fail of the respect of any who know 
them. 


— 
A SONNET, 


[Written by Benvenuto Cellini with a splinter gnawed 
from the door, dipped in rotten brick, when confined by 
the Pope ina dismal dungeon m the castle of St. Angelo, 
and he tempted to snicide in 1539.] 


Bopy—Say plaintive and desponding soul, 
Why thus so loth on earth to stay? 


Sovr—In vain we strive ‘gainst Heaven's control; 
Since life’sa pain let's haste away. 
Bopr—Ah wing not hence thy rapid flight, 
Content thyself nor fate deplore; 
New scenes of joy aud pure delight 
Heaven still for thee may have in store. 
Sout—I thea contentto stay awhile 
Freeaom once more in hopes to gain; 
The rest of life with ease beguile, 


And dread no more the rattling chain, 
a e 


Wear a Suirz.—Which will you do? 
Smile and make others happy, or be crabbed 
and make everybody around you miserable? 
You can live among flowers and singing birds, 
orin the mire surrouded by fogs and frogs. 
The Amount of happiness which you can pro- 
duce is incalculable, if you wiil only show a 
smiling face—a kind heart, and speak pleas- 
ant words. On the other hand, by sour Jooks, 
cross words and a fretful disposition, you can 
make hundreds unhappy almost beyond en- 
durance. Which will you do? Wear a 
pleasant countenance ; let joy beam in your 
eyeand love grow on your forehead. There 
is no joy so greatas that which springs from 
a kind act or pleasant deed, and you may feel 
it at night when you rest, and at morning 
when you rise, and throughout the day when 
about your daily business. 

SS 
ASPIRATIONS, 


BY WILLIAM P. TOMLINSON. 


The lark climbs up the ether stair, 

The dew upon his dusky wing, 

And all the songs he seemed to sing, 

Are lost in voiceless depths of air. 

Our aspirations mount as far, 

Our longings are as little heard, 

As the faint warblings of a bird 

Within the orbit of a star. 

Yet still the bird of heaven singe, 

Though none of earth may list the strain: 

And thongh the note be allin vain, 

Song to the singer solace brings. 

—The Woman's Advocate for November. 
pe a o 

Tux wife of a prominent Philadelphian, 
writing from Baden Baden, says, alluding to 
Mrs. Abraham Lincoln ; 

‘We have passed many happy hours to- 
gether. The first night we spent in Frank- 
fort we sat talking all night long, until the 
bright day dawned in at the window of her 
cheerless, desolate room. Not having seen 
her since I met herin her sick room, after 
Mr. Lincoln’s death, of course the meeting 
quite overcame her. Fora while tears and 
sobs, as I never witnessed, rent her anguished 
heart. She is as great a mourner now asshe 
was the day she lost the best of husbands. 
The Duke of Nassau, and many of the nobil- 
ity, have called upon her, but she declines re- 
ceiving them. Her life is the loneliest I ever 
saw. 


Hygienic. 


Food Cure. 


Ripe fruits and berries, slightly acid, will 
remove the ordinary diarrheeas of early sum- 
mer. 

Common rice, parched brown like coffee, 
and then boiled and eaten in the ordinary 
way, without any other food, is, with perfect 
quietude of body, one of the most ettective 
remedies for troublesome looseness of bowels. 

Some of the severest forms of that distres- 
sing ailment called dysentery, that is, when 
the bowels pass blood, with constant desire, 
with vainefforts to stool, are sometimes en- 
tirely cured by the patieut eating a heaping 
table spoon at a time of raw beef, cut up very 
fine, and repeated at intervals of four hours, 
until cured, eating and drinking nothing else 
in the meanwhile. 

If a person swallows any poison whatever, 
or has fallen into convulsions from having 
overloaded the stomach, an instantaneous 
remedy, more cfficient and applicable in a 
large number of cases than any half a dozen 
medicines we can now think of, is a heaping 
teaspoon of common salt and as much ground 
mustard. stirred rapidly in a teacup of water, 
warm or cold, and swallowed instantly. It 
is scarcely down before it begins to come up, 
bringing with it the remaining contents of the 
stomach ; and lest there be any remnant of 
a poison, however small, let the white of an 
egg, or a teacup of strong coffee, be swallow- 
ed as soon as the stomach is quiet; because 
these very common articles nullify a larger 
number of virulent poisons than any medi- 
cines in the shops. 

In case of scalding or burning the body, 
immersing the part in cold water gives entire 
relief, as instantaneously as the lightning. 
Meanwhile, get some common white flour, and 
apply it an inch or two thick on the injured 
part, the moment it emerges from the water, 
and keep sprinkling on the flour through any 
thing like a pepper-box cover, so as to put 
it on evenly. Do nothing else, drink nothing 
but water, eat nothing, until improvement 
commences, except some dry bread softened 
in very weak tea of some kind. Cures of 
frightful burnings have been performed in 
this way, as wonderful as they are painless. 

Erysipelas, a disease often coming without 
premonition, and ending fatally in three or 
four days, is sometimes promptly cured by 
applying a poultice of raw cranberries pound- 
ed, and placed on the part over night. 

Insect bites, and even that of rattlesnake, 
have passed harmless, by stirring enough of 
common salt into the yolk of a good egg to 
make it sufficiently thin for a plaster to be 


Neuralgia and toothache, are sometimes 
to the wrist a 


orseradish. 


ness; it only helps him to rise above it, until | 


Costive bowels have an agreeable remedy 
in the free use of tomatoes at meals—their 
seeds acting in the way of the white mustard 
or figs, by stimulating the coats of the bowels 
over which they pass, in their whole state, to 
increased action. | 

A remedy of equal efficiency, in the samo | 
direction is cracked wheat—that is, common 
white wheat grains, broken into two or three 
pieces, and then boiled until it is as soft as 
riec, and eaten mainly at two meals of tho 
day, with butter or molasses. 

Common sweet cider, boiled down to one- 


half makes a most excellent syrup for coughs 
and colds for children—is pleasant to the 
taste, and will keep throughout the year ina 
cool cellar. 

In recovering from an illness, the system 
has a craving for some pleasant acid drink. 
This is found in cider which is placed on the 
fire as soon as made, and allowed to come to 
a boil, then cooled, put in casks, and kept in 
a cool cellar. Treated thus, it remains for 
many months as good as the day it was made. 

We once saved the life of an infant which 
had been inadvertently drugged with lauda- 
num, and was fast sinking into the sleep which 
has no awaking, by giving it strong coffee, 
cleared with the white of an egg, a teaspoon- 
ful every five minutes until it ceased to seem 
drowsy.—Hall’s Jour. Health. 


a 
GENTS WANTED. AGENTS WANTED, $75 to $200 
per month, male and Female, to sell the celebrated and 

ones Common Sense Family Sewing Machine, improved 

and perfected ; it will hem, fell, stitch, tuck, bind. braid and 
embroider in a most superior manner. Price only $15. For 
simplicity and durability, 1t has no rival. Do not buy 
from any parties selling machines under the fame uname as 
ours, unless having a Certificate of Agency signed by us, as 
they are worthless Cast Irop Machines. 
‘or Circulars and Terms, apply or address, 
. CRAWFORD & CO., 
22 46 413 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY CHANCE, 


The Leading Literary Paper of the West 
FREE FOR ONE YEAR. 


WHO WILL TAKE IT? 


The Western Home 


Isa large first-class literary periodical of sixty-four col- 
umne, printed on paper 28 by 42 inches, sixteen pages, ex- 
tended quarto. : 

Each number contains several chore stories, soul- 
stirring poetry, original contributions, from the ablest 
writers in America. Correspondence, Youug People’e 
Department, Wit and Humor, News, Reviews, etc., 

Also a discourse by America’s most gifted preacher, 
HENRY Warp BEECHER. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
ROBERT COLLYER, Geo. P. Upron, Mary E. HOFFMAN. 
ExıLy L. Waitiye, and other distinguished writers, are 
regular contributors, 

he only Publication west of New York which employs 
the best Eastern as well as Western writers. 

The organ of no sect or party, it inculcates the purest 
morality, while itis iufused with the life, spirit and vivacity 
of this teeming. progressive age. 

It is SUCH A PAPER that we are now prepared to offer asa 
FREE GIFT for one year. to all new subscribers to the PRES- 
ENT AGE who shall subscribe immediately aud pay in ad- 
vance. This is a rare opportunity which the readers of the 
AGE will no doubt duly appreciate. . Hand in yoursubscrip- 
tions at once and secure the Western Home for a year. 

DORUS M. FO. 


TRIUMPH OF CRITICISM. 


A CRITICAL AND PARADOX WORK ON THE BIBLE 
AND OUR 
THEOLOGICAL IDEA OF DEITY, 

As received from its authors, showing the Mosaic concep- 
tion of a Divine Being to be incompatible with the 
Philanthrophy, Progress and Liberality of the 
present age; and blending Ancient Ju- 
daism, Paganism and Christianity 
into a Common Onginal. 


BY M. B. CRAVEN. 


The above work is for sale at the Office of the PRESENT 
AGE, and will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of 35 cts. 

We will send it free to any one who will send us two new 
annual subscribers, at one time. with the money. 


THE MICHIGAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMP’Y, 
OF DETROIT, 


(Organized 1867.) 


JNO, J. BAGLEY.................2000050ePresident, 
JACOBS. FARRAND...........000ceseeee Vice Pressdent, 
SORN. T LEGGE Too swans s vedusteceunee Secretary. 

ip Oe WALESON 20 bo cose cc ccce sc ccceccesied Actuary. 
....... Med, Examiner. 


„Supt. 


The above Company is now 


Safely Established, Doing a Flour- 
ishing Business, is Economically 
Managed, and the Funds Se- 
curely Invested, 


It is Patronized by the Business Men 
of Michigan, 
Because it isa Elome 


Officers are personally known all over the State, and be- 
cause it is doing business under the laws of this State, 


PROTECTING THE INSURED 
TO THE FULLEST EXTENT. 


LOW RATES, 
ENTIRE MUTUALITY, 
LIBERAL DEALINGS, 
PRUDENT MANAGEMENT 


Make this a desirable Company to insure in. 


Annual Dividends to the Insured on 
the Contribution Plan. 


All Policies Non-Forfeitable af- 
the Payment of one An. 
nual Premium. 


ITs MOTTO: 


ECONOMY,SECURITY, EQUALITY 
AND THE WEST. 
Liberal Inducements Offered Solicit- 


ors. 
IW eels TLAN DN 
KALAMAZOO, 
Special Agent Southwestern Michigan. 


Company ;_because the 


6-31 


A. C. Wortley, 


Kalamazoo. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


JEWELRY! 


American Waltham and Elgin 


WATCHES! 


STERLING, ELECTRO-PLATE. 
COIN, HOLLOW & FLAT 


SILVER-W arE 


BRIDAL-GIFTS, 
CLOCKS, JEWELRY, 
BRONZES, CUTLERY, 
PARIAN, FANCY GOODS, 
FORKS, SPOONS, &c., &o. 


Corner Main and Burdick Sts., 
49-1y. KALAMAZOO. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
S. O. BENNETT & SONS, 


Ha ON HAND a full stock of 


FIRST CLASS GOODS, 
(AS WELL AS LOW PRICED) 
In tneir Line. Consisting of 
Calf and Coarse Boots, 
Button, Lace, Congress, 


Serge and Goat Gaiters, for Women, 
Misses and Children. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN TOWN. 


All of which will be sold at 
THE LOWEST CASH PRICES, 


We are also prepared to furnish, to Order or Measure, 


BRONZE, CUIR, BLUE, OR OTHER COLORED SHOES. 


Please give us a Call aud will try and Satisfy you. Re 
pairing Neatly Done. 


French Dressi and Bronze on hand. 


No. 111 Main Street. 


June 24th, 1869 


SIMMONS, CLOUGH & COS 
IMPROVED CABINET ORGANS 


AND 


MELODEONS 


Combine all the desirable features sought for in Instruments of this 
Class, and in every essential particular are equal to 
THE BEST REED INSTRUMENTS IN THE WORLD, 
WILE 
Ba Wood’s Patent Modifying Chamber and Perfect Harmonic Swell, „es 


NEWLY INVENTED KNEE LEVER, 
MANUAL SUB-BASS, 
AND IMPROVED VOCAL TREMOLO 


Varnish Finish, 
Frenen Polish, 
Piano Polish. 


In Jet cases, 
Oil Finish, 
Shellac Finish, 


TONE, Pure, Sweet, Deep, Rich, Powerful, 
ACTION, Prompt, Elastic, Mellow, Sensative, Durable. 
OPERATION, Easy, Convenient, Reliable, 
CONSTRUCTION, Simple, Unique, Permanent. 
WORKMANSHIP, Artistic, Complete, Thorough. 
DESIGN, Neat, Tasty, Elegant. 
FINISH, Rich, Beautiful, Faultless. 


PRICE, as low as First Class Instruments can be offered anywhere. 
TERMS, s0 liberal as to place them within the reach of all. 


In Walnut Cases, 
In Rosewood Cases, 
In Ebony Cases, 


Every Instrument Fully.Warranted for Five Years. 
Prios Lists sent free by mail to any address. Liberal inducements offered to desirable Agents. 


Manufactory and Warerocms : 
Nos. 96 and 98 Miami Avenue, near Gratiot Street, 


A. A. SIMMONS ? DETROIT, MICH. $ J. E. CLOUGH, 


SENT FREE! 


a aaaea a a | 
M. KEEFE, SON & CO’S 


O’KEEFE’S 
LARGE WINTER HEAD LETTUCE. 
SEED CATALOGUE 
And GUIDE to the 


Messrs. M, O’Keefe, Son & Co., the well known and 
reliable Seed Importers, Growers, and Florists, 
FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 
GARDEN for 1870. 


Rochester, N. Y., having grown and thoroughly test- 
ed this new variety for the t three years, now 
Published in January. Every louver of flowers wishing this 
new aud valuabie work, free of charge, should address im- 


offer it tothe public as a FINE and VALUABLE 
sant “pei toM O'KEEFFE, SON & CO, Eliwanger & Bar- 


than any other variety of Lettuce, except that grown 
under glass. Zt will stand the Winter without protec- 
tion in the coldest of our northern climates. It forms 
very large, solid, exceedingly tender, greenish yel- 
low heads, the outside leaves being of a brownish 
tinge. Orders for Seed will be received now, to be 
filled by mail, in sealed packages, at 50 cents each, 
and can only be had GENUINE AMD TRUE ai 
their establishment. Order immediately of 
T by ged 5 SON & CO., Rochester, N, Y, 
4to Jan 


acquisition for both the market and private garden, 
ry’s Block. Rochester, N. Y l4Junel 70 


as it is ready for use full 
HREE WEEKS EARLIER 
Woman’s Advocate. 
DEVOTED TO WOMAN: 


Iscuranio! We haven posiiive remedy for it aud all disor- 
dors ofthe throat and lungs, nud 


HER EMANCIPATION FROM 


Religious, Social, Political and Moral 
Slavery. 


offer immediate and permanent reile!in all izstances. See 
testimonials ! $1,000 will 


given by us for any [i Thek do not aford 
Y case In ch we do noi 
’, benefit. All who would be 2 page 


CURED 
ean rocelve a sample ofour medicine free. 
Address, SAYRE & CO.. 210 Broadway, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 
THREE BROTHERS! 


rom one of Pror. ANDERSON’s latest and finest 


The Woman's ADVOCATE, edited by Miriam M. Cole, and 
A. J. Boyer, has been received with great favor everywhere. 
and has a very gencrous and liberal patronage. 

The ApvooaTE is published every Saturday, in royal 
octova form, sixteen pages, and printed on fine white book 
paper. manifactured expressly for this purpose. 

TERMS—32 50 per year, strictly in advance. 

Sample copy will be sent on receipt of two cent postage 


stamp. ddress productions. These beautiful Spirit Portraits 
J. J. BELVILLE A ‘ x s 

: pha 4 will be sent by mail, postage paid. Price 25 cents. 
ee ‘Dayton, Ohio. Address Office of the PRESENT AGE, 


RAILROADS. 
THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Run by Chicago time, 15 minutes slower than Detroit time 


TRAINS WESTWARD. 
Mail |DayExp)Dex Ac |Evg By »|Pac.Exp 


Dr. H. SLADE, 
CLAIRVOYANT, 


AN 


SIMMONS 


STATIONS. 


J. 


|g spear eae of Jackson, are now located at Kalamazoo. | Detroit. dep. a o0 PSS 1040 
Ypsilanti 9.15 7.00 7.10 
5 . . 
OFFICE-- S. Side Main St., near Burdick, Sackson : 11:30 Hen ee 
DR. SLADE’S Clairvoyant ability and past experience | Marshal M12. 10.40) 2.10 
as a Practioner enables him to successfully examine and | BattleCreek 1.45 11.15 2.37 
rescribe for Patients at a distance by receiving lock of | Kalamazoo 2.45 . - M12.22| 3.30 
i Mii mimp end agt Michouy, | ERIE SE ital, E 
Examination fee, with written Diagnosis to Patients, $2; o y 7 3 v t 
which is credited to remedies where treatment is desired. Chicago. Ar. 8.501. _10.Ug|__12.00} 6.30| 9.00 
3 TRAINS KASTWARD. 
CORRESPONDENTS will please write their address 
plainly. Dex Ac.) Mail |N YExp|At’c Exp) Ng’tExp 
All letters pertaining to business should be directed to STATIONS. 
J. SIMMONS, — ——— 
Kalamazoo, Mich. PM AM a™ PM PH 
Chicago. 4:00 5:00 8.00 4:15 9:00 
Mich City 6:22 7.25|P M10.15 7:00 11:15 
MRS. DR. SLADE Niles 7:62) 9,00) 11.26 8:35 | AM12:25 
3 d ? Kalamazoo 10:00) px 11;00 1,03 10:25 2:25 
Having had the advantages of a Medical education at Phil- | BattleCre’k| . : 11.58 1.45 11:12 3:20 
adelphia, will give; p Marha} WRT it AM.11:48 sas 
ackson Me .15 fc 1:00 215 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to FEMALE PATIENTS | Aia Arbor lay 7:45] 400} 4185] = 215| 6:60 
Ypsilanti 8:10 4.25 5:15 2:35 Tilo 
athome and abroad. Aided by the Doctor's Clairvoyant | Detroit. 9:25 6.50 6:20 3:40 8:56 


pra Ixvalids can be successfully treated with Magnetic 
emedies, by addressing 
MRS. DR. SLADE, 


Box 3, Kalamazoo, 


J. H. BOSTWICK, 


DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE RAILROAD. 
TRAINS WESTWARD. 


STATIONS. | Express. man. | Accom, [Night Mixed 


* |Sleep’g Car. 
LIFE AND FIRE INSURANCE, — | dewor....... 8.204.m.|10.00 a.m.| 3.40 P:M.| 9.00 P. 3 
ESE 9.35 23 10.55 


REAL ESTATE, 
War Claim, Collection and Conveyancing Office, 
OFFICE : 


srael’s Store, Cor. Rose and Main Sts., 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


GEO W. WINSLOW & CO’S 


12.10 A.M. 
sej 2. 


STEAM STATIONS. A com. Mail, | Express, [Siecp's Gar. 
M A R B f E Grand Haven. 5.40 P.M, 
Nunica. .... 6.30 
Grand Rapids 9.00 
Tonia....... 11.05 
WORKS. Mle eo 11:25 
ESTABLISHED, 1848, St. Johny i 
Owosso 1.87 


Shop on Portage Street, Opposite Union Hall, 


Holly -00 P. 3.20 

Pontiac. £ 4.60 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. Detroit. ... £ e.t 
Detroit, Sept., 1869. THOS. BELL, Ger’) Supt. 


Having a Steam Engine, and machinery for sand- 
rubbing, sawing, and high-polishing Marble, we are 
prepared to do work better, and afford it cheaper than 


Kalamazoo, Allegan & Grand Rapids RR. 


GOING NORIH. 


any dealers not having such facilities. A su vi M. 

ply of the best kinds S American and Italian Marble, Alive Greet Eapan 1035 a aie Tyt 
kept on hand. MARBLE MANTLES furnished te —— aa 

order ; likewise, MONUMENTS of various sizes ana GOING SOUTH, 

styles, and Heap Sronss of all descriptions. bee oe WG EOS ee ni 


We do not ‘‘make bold to say that my HEQUAL 
can’t be found, because they don’t come HOVER,” 
but we po claim that bad shaped letters, bad punctu- 


Kalamazoo & White Pigeon R, R. 


ation, bad grammar and worse spelling, are not com- GOING SOUTH. 
mon on work done at our shop; and we pronounce | LeaveKalamazooat 5.40 a. x. 11.00 4,40 P; x. 
the marble agent’s story that we have “ gone out of | Attive White Pigeon 8.40 pe atli a 
the business? and our“ wagon will not be seen z GOING NORTH. 
around any more,” maliciously false. Leave White Pigeon 6.25 a. m. 11,10 3.05 P, a 
38-tf GEO. W. WINSLOW & CO. Airive Kalamazvo 9.45 “ 2.157, x. 4.60 
Seat 
HAM BAUGEDS THE PRESENT AGE: 


A Weekly Journal, 


DEVOTED TO THE SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY, POLITE 
LITERATURE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING 


at 


KALAMAZOO, MICH., 
BY 
The Michigan Spiritual Publication Co. 


Plantation Liniment, 


DORUS M. FOX, - - - PRESIDENT. 
DR. WM. WEYBURN, - - - BECRETART, 
JEREMIAH BROWN, - + - TREASURER. 


The Resident Editors will be assisted by a large corps of 
the ablest writers in the East and in the West. 
Terms of Subscription, $2 a Year, 


SIX MONTHS $1 THREE MONTHS, 50 Cente. 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


AT SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE -@@ 


si 


= € 
S JAMES S. HAMBAUGH, i en] 
PROPRIETOR, 
MOUNT STERLING, ILLS. 


TER GREAT MEDICINE is justly titled the Lion of 
Medicine, from the fact that it contains, within itself 


BEF” All communications should be addressed to 
COL. D. M. FOX, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


ll th ties. strength and virt f all other pai |1 2 
Eihera Ringe ericson, tey combined and i eonocded | 22n || 2 wks | 1 mo | 2 mo femo [1 yea 
t t 
perfect and effectaal Remedy ever before offered to the | 184- | $100/ $1 50| $2 50| $5 00) $8 00/$1500 
public of all diseases to which a linament is applicable. | | o. | ee 
2% | 1650! 200! $00! 800! 1500! 2500 
No Family should be without it. we ant wie ant eee pa he reamed 
1&7 No Family d be without it E Ea] 9001 s00] 6 00] Seuol MbaRl DOS 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, | xco.| 5 00) 7 00) 10 = 25 00| 45 00| 80 00 
OR ; | | ie are ye ae 
MONEY REFUNDED. x 8 00) £0 00) 15 00 = eee ee 
“ 5 | d 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 1 15 00| 20 00| 30 00| 75 00/150 00/250 00. 
Ten lines this size type constitute one sq 
WHOLESALE AGENTS, Business Cards, twelve dollars per 
fe : Legal advertisements, Legal rates 
Doben ae Schaack, Pepe. Notices of death inserted free. 
eyer Dros. Oy  - - St. Lowls.| Obituary notices fifteen cents per 
F. E- Suire & Co, - Cincinnati.| Marriage notices one dollar each 


